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Tuis volume of Essays is commended to the 
unprejudiced consideration of all Christian 
readers, but especially to the clergy who have 
the cure of souls. 

One great work that we have yet to accom- 
plish in England is the restoration of the idea 
of worship. We call our churches indeed places 
of worship, but we use them chiefly as meeting 
houses. The devotional exercises of the 
Lord’s Day centre in the sermon, not in wor- 
shipping God. The church is a place where we 
‘sit under’ Mr. So-and-so, not where we fall 
before God’s Presence with thanksgiving. Ina 
word, people go to church to ‘get good,’ not 
to give something—that ‘something’ being 
worship offered to Almighty God. 

' The object with which these Essays have 
been written by writers of different minds is, 
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first of all, the clear Seatement of the duty of 
worship ; and, secondly, to show that we have 
a distinct and definite principle to guide us 
in religious worship given by Almighty God 
Himself when, He commanded Moses in the 
mount, ‘ See thou make all things according to 
the pattern,’ and reiterated by our Blessed Lord, 
when He, the night in which He was betrayed, 
said, ‘Do this in remembrance of Me.’ 

The Editor invites attention to the fact that, 
although no doubt the writers of the different 
essays hold high views as to the Real Presence 
of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, yet 
worship, and the Holy Eucharist as the great 
act of worship, are subjects outside all party 
controversy. All that is insisted on is that the 
clergy are bound to obey our Lord’s command, 
‘ Do this in remembrance of Me.’ 

It is further to be noted that each writer is 
responsible only for his own Essay. 
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By THE RicuHt Hon. Lorp Viscount HALIFAX 


IT is impossible to write anything on the subject of 
‘Worship’ without entering into questions of theology 
which hardly seem to core within the province of a 
layman. I would ask indulgence, therefore, both for 
contributing an article to this volume as well as for 
the character of the paper itself, on the ground that 
the editor, at whose request I write, is responsible for 
the first, and that the second was inevitable if anything 
beyond a mere formal treatment of the subject was 
to be attempted. Next, since such a paper as the 
present can only deal with the subject in some of 
its more important aspects, and that necessarily in 
a very incomplete way, I plead guilty to the use of 
expressions and phrases, and a possible disregard for 
qualifications, which may be open to misconstruction. 
There are, however, certain words and phrases which, 
just on account of their somewhat aggressive character, 
are worth pages of writing for conveying an impression, 
and I have therefore not scrupled to use them merely 
B 
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because they might be misunderstood and objected 
to incertain quarters. Further, I have not attempted 
any proofs of the statements made and the position 
assumed. I have not, however, stated anything, so 
far as I know, which I am not prepared to justify out 
of the formularies of the Church of England. Should 
I be mistaken in this, I retract beforehand anything 
which requires correction, just as I disclaim before- 
hand any intention of passing harsh judgments upon 
individuals, or of laying down hard and fast rules as to 
conduct. What ought to be in the abstract, and what 
is possible under existing circumstances, and at any 
given moment in the course of the great Catholic 
revival which, by the mercy of God, is transforming 
the Church of England, are two very different things ; 
I would only plead that truth and charity be not 
divorced in these matters, and that, from a desire of 
only saying smooth things, we do not condone what 
in itself admits of no excuse, and obscure obligations 
which are inseparable from our position as members 
of the Catholic Church. 

Religion may be defined as the sum of the neces- 
sary relations existing between God and man, and 
Worship as those relations expressing themselves in 
act. The nature of those relations therefore determines 
the whole question of worship, and if we would know 


how to worship God as we ought, we must realise 
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something of the relations upon which that worship 
depends. | 

As the work of God’s hands we owe Him obedi- 
ence perfect and complete ; as creatures loaded by 
God with benefits now, and still more in prospect, we 
owe Him love, eratitude, and thanks; as sinful crea- 
tures we owe Him amends and expiation. These 
obligations are inherent in our relations to God, and 
they must be exhibited in our worship if our worship 
is the expression of those relations in act. 

Or, to state the case in a different way : Our Lord 
as the ideal Man, and the Model proposed for our 
imitation, exemplifies in His life and death the rela- 
tions in which we stand to God, and is the perfect 
example how the obligations involved in those rela- 
tions are to be discharged. Love expressing itself 
by a life of obedience and expiation sums up our 
Lord’s relation as man to the Father. Love express- 
ing itself by obedience and expiation sums up there- 
fore our relations to God. If it is incumbent on the 
Pattern Man to love, obey, and expiate, the same love, 
the same obedience, the same will to expiate are due 
also from us. The obligations imposed on the Head 
apply also to the members, and the only difference 
between Him and them in this respect.is this—that 
He, by virtue of what He is, is able to do perfectly 


and completely what they, by reason of what they are, 
B2 
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a only do imperfectly and incompletely. It will 
be objected I know that, since our Lord has perfectly 
discharged in His own person all the obligations which 
were due from man to God, man has nothing now 
to do except to accept Christ’s finished work. Most 
true that He has discharged the obligations which as 
fallen creatures we could not discharge for ourselves ; 
most untrue that He thereby relieves us from the 
necessity of discharging those obligations, as far as 
we are able, ourselves. Nay, one purpose of His 
coming was to enable us to discharge those obliga- 
tions to God which, apart from Him, were beyond 
our power. Nor, indeed, could it be otherwise. For 
since God is in His own nature immutable by virtue 
of His being, and man in the essence of his constitution 
is unchangeable by virtue of his creation, religion, 
which is the sum of the necessary relations existing 
between the two, must in its essence be unchange- 
able also. 

Nothing can discharge man as such from the obli- 
gation of love and obedience, or fallen man from the 
obligation of expiation. Mankind in its present 
condition can be no more dispensed from the necessity 
of expiation than it can from the necessity of love or 
obedience. Imperfect, insufficient, worthless as our 
attempts at love, obedience, expiation may be, we are 
bound to love, to obey, and to expiate as far as we can, 


et es 
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and thus to fill up both for ourselves and for others, 
in the words of St. Paul, ‘ what remains of the sufferings 
of Christ ’—words re-echoed and made their own by 
all those who throughout the history of the Church 
have been enabled to see that suffering, accepted in 
the spirit and power of Christ, is the noblest thing on 
earth, and avails both with God and man to blot out 


_ the past. 


Surely no one will deny this. The relations of a 
child to its parent prove it at once. A child is bound 
to love, obey, and if he has done amiss to make 
amends. Are the children of God less bound to their 
Father in heaven? Can they be content to receive 
all from God, and not endeavour to make some 
return themselves? The proof of love is in giving, 
not in receiving ; of sorrow for sin, in willingness to 
suffer. Can we, if we love at all, not desire to make 
some return worthy of God’s acceptance? Can we, 
if we realise at all what sin is, in itself and in its con- 
sequences, be content merely with our own pardon, 
and not endeavour, as well on our own account as 
on that of others, to make some amends to God for 
all He has suffered at our hands? Worthless and 
poor our attempt may be, but surely more worthless 
still is the spirit which would dispense with them. 
It is related of a certain poor priest that as he lay 
dying he fell into a great depression, and his father, 
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who was standing by, said to him, ‘My son, are you 
troubled in your mind, are you in any grievous doubt 
or trouble as to your future?’ ‘No, father, he said, 
“it is not that; it is that I am going to my Lord 
empty handed.’ 

Is not this the feeling that must come over us all 
when we think of what God is and what we are? We 
do indeed desire to love, to obey, to expiate, but 
the greater our desire, the more imperfect seems our 
love, the more incomplete our obedience, the less 
adequate the amends of which we are capable. 
Happily for us, here, as in all things else, God has 
not left us without the means of satisfying our wants 
and supplying our deficiencies, for it is precisely at 
this point that the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 
with all that the Church teaches as to the Sacrifice of 
the Altar, comes in to show us how we can indeed 
make an offering which shall be worthy of God’s 
acceptance, how we may bring before Him a love 
that is perfect, an obedience that is complete, and an 
expiation that is sufficient not only to atone for our 
sins, but for those of the whole world. Our Lord has 
not merely, as the representative of our race, loved, 
obeyed, and expiated for us. He has done even more 
than this, He enables us to associate ourselves with 
Himself in the perpetual offering of the Sacrifice 
which He has made on our behalf. 
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Throughout His whole life and upon the’ cross 
He perfectly discharged the debt which was due from 
man to God. His obedience makes up for our dis- 
obedience, His love for our coldness, His expiation 
for our sins; but, as the whole of the divinely ap- 
pointed ritual of the Old Testament was intended to 
teach us what He has done for us on earth cannot be 
dissociated from the offering, an offering in which we 
have our share, which He now makes for us in heaven— 
just as the ancient typical sacrifices, in which the 
love, the obedience, and the expiation due from man 
to God, expressed in figure, were, in one sense, incom- 
plete till they had been presented within the veil— 
just as the entire surrender of the victim by death 
or otherwise combined with its offering within the 
Tabernacle constituted together the one act of com- 
plete and perfect sacrifice, so our Lord’s death on the 
cross, together with His abiding offering of Himself 
with His own blood as the Lamb slain, both within 
the veil and in the earthly sanctuaries of the Church, 
constitute one single perfect act of sacrifice, which 
reaches back to the foundation of the world and 
forward till the end of time. So far as death is 
concerned, our Lord dies no more, ‘death hath no 
more dominion over Him,’ that was accomplished 
once for all on Calvary ; but so far as the offering of 
the victim is concerned it is one unbroken, abiding 
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act, in which we have our share. It was His will in 


His passion that man should be the instrument 


fei fe 


through whose intervention He accomplished His | 


sacrifice on the cross. It is His will still, that man 


should be the instrument through whom He, the 


Eternal Victim, should be perpetually presented to 
the Father at the altars of His Church on earth. 

Each time when by a valid consecration He 
vouchsafes His presence in the Holy Eucharist the 
Victim slain on Calvary is offered to the Father. 
Each Holy Eucharist perpetuates on earth what He 
began in heaven at His ascension. In every Eucha- 
rist all that He is, all that He has suffered, and all 
that He has done on our behalf is offered before the 
Majesty on high. Yet all the Eucharists that have 
been or ever shall be offered to the end of time 
constitute but one single act of sacrifice, since they 
are but the offering by human intervention, and within 
the limits of time and space, of that Eternal Victim 
who within the veil ever offers Himself in one con- 
tinuous and unbroken oblation on our behalf. 

We bring before the Father Him whose love, 
obedience, and expiation were perfect and complete. 
Bringing Him we must of necessity bring also all 
that He has ever done and suffered on our behalf, 
for He is an eternal person, and we cannot separate 
His acts from Himself. The Eucharist is therefore 


. 
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of necessity the Church’s act of worship. Nothing 
can take its place. All other acts of worship are sub- 


_ ‘sidiary to and depend upon it, and by the nature of 


the case it must be so, for in the Eucharist, and in 
the Eucharist alone, inherent in man’s relation all the 
obligations to God are satisfied and expressed. 

The Christian religion begins with God made man, 
and ends with man made God; and the Eucharist, 
which extends the Incarnation to us, gives God to us 
and us to God. It enables us to offer the Well-beloved 
to the Father, and to offer ourselves together with the 
Well-beloved back to God. In the words of one of 
the most beautiful of all the Church’s prayers after 
Communion : 

‘Possessing Him and possessed by Him in the 
union of that love wherewith He once gave Himself 
for us on the Altar of the Cross, and now giveth and 
communicateth Himself to us in the Sacrament of 
the Altar, do I offer Him unto Thee, together with 
all His merits and virtues, to Thy eternal praise and 
glory, that in Him Thou mayest be perfectly well 
pleased, and that we who are not able to please Thee, 
by the merits and intercession of Thy well-beloved 
Son may be made perfectly pleasing unto Thee. I 
offer unto Thee, O most holy Father, all His charity, 
piety, obedience, humility, poverty, gentleness, 
patience, with all the other virtues which He had 
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surpassingly, that by them my defects may be sup- 
plied ; and since I cannot thank Thee as I ought for 
all the benefits conferred upon me, I offer unto Thee 
all the praises and thanksgivings He offered unto 
Thee upon earth, and those which He now offereth unto 
Thee in His glory. And forasmuch as I cannot satisfy 
Thee for my debts—that is my sins—I offer unto Thee 
whatsoever He did or suffered from the first moment 
of His conception until His death upon the cross ; 
all the labours, fastings, watchings, weariness, prayers, 
all the griefs and torments of His Passion ; the blows 
for me endured, the wounds for me received, the blood 
for me poured out, the death which He endured in 
my stead. Look down, O holy Father, upon the face 
of Thy Christ ; under the shadow and protection of 
His merits do I appear unto Thee, that, looking 
chiefly upon Him, Thou mayest regard me also with 
favour whom He has purchased and made His servant 
for ever. Suffer not that soul to perish which often 
receivest into itself Thy Son, who, sent by Thee, 
came into the world to seek and to save that which 
was lost.’ 

I will conclude this portion of my subject by an 
extract from the chapter on ‘The Church and the 
Sacraments’ in Dr. Déllinger’s ‘First Age of the 
Church, a book which is not, I think, as well known 
as it deserves to be. 
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‘When the apostles treat of the sacrifice of Christ, 
their point of departure is, that He began on His 
entrance into the world to offer His Person for the 
salvation of men, that He continued and recapitulated | 
the offering in the institution of the Eucharist, and in 
His passion on the following day, and consummated 
it in His resurrection and glorification. 

‘The leading idea of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
that Christ continues His priestly office in the heavenly 
sanctuary in His state of eternal glory. 

‘He has died once, and can die no more, but His 
self-oblation is no passing event, but abiding and 
imperishable. 

‘His priesthood and sacrifice endure as long as | 
His Incarnation. “ He is a priest for ever,” and there- 
fore brings a continual offering ; He has entered the 
heavenly sanctuary with His own blood, and stands 
evermore before God as our High Priest and Sacrifice 5 
but the sacrifice He offers is still the same which has 
reconciled all, and “ perfected for ever them that are 
being sanctified.” 

‘In Him sacrifice and redemption meet, for by His 
offering He has wrought redemption for the whole 
human race, from the beginning to the last man who 
shall be born on earth. But the work is not yet 
finished in individuals ; their redemption and sanctifi- 


cation is an advancing process and living continuation 
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in the Church of the act done on the cross, for all 
Christ does for men is by virtue of His sacrifice, whose 
fruits He applies separately to each believer. 

‘Christ died on the cross as the great Sin-offering 
to restore the broken communion between man and 
God. In that supreme act of self-denying love, the 
surrender of His Person and life, He showed the world 
the true meaning of sacrifice, the nature and end of 
all sacrificial worship. 

‘All heathen and Jewish sacrifices were thereby 
abrogated ; the offering of all alien and remote 
material borrowed from the animal kingdom, which 
is given over to man for use, was set aside. Man 
could not but bring such offerings before, as shadows, 
substitutes, and types of the one true and availing 
sacrifice ; while the partition wall of sin still stood 
between him and God, and the Divine Mediator, 
whose Person was the true oblation, had not yet 
appeared. But thenceforth, when God had bestowed 
His highest and noblest gift, there could be but one 
offering, which enabled—nay obliged—men to give all 
to God without division, mingling, reserve, or limit of 
devotion, for the measure of their obligations is the 
measure of His gifts. 

“As heaven and earth are one kingdom of God, the 
heavenly and earthly Church are one coherent, indi- 


visible whole. The earthly Church is the ante-chamber 


oy 
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of the heavenly, and the heavenly stretches into it’; 


prayer and its answer, sacrifice and its acceptance, 


ascend and descend ; the earthly corn-fields ripen for 
the harvest of the Church above. 

‘Christ is the High Priest of both portions of the 
one Church. He has entered, as it is said, into the 
heavenly sanctuary with His own blood, as the 
Mediator of good things to come, the High Priest of 
an everlasting order ; and there John saw Him in the 
midst of the throne, as the Lamb that had been slain, 
and bore the marks of His death. 

‘“ We have an altar, of which they that serve the 
tabernacle have no right to eat.” This is said to make 
the Hebrew converts understand the perversity and 
uselessness of trusting to the Levitical sacrifices, and 
the wide difference and great superiority of the Chris- 
tian priesthood and sacrifice. The Jews are forbidden 
by their law to taste of the sin-offering brought on 
the day of atonement ; but we Christians have a new 
sacrifice, and a feast attached to it. Thus altar is 
compared with altar, sacrifice with sacrifice, the Chris- 
tian communion attached to the new sin-offering with 
its absence among the Jews. 

‘ The prerogatives of the priesthood and offering of 
Christ are contrasted by the writer with the defective- 
ness of the Levitical and Aaronic priesthood. While 
the Jewish high priest presents an offering vain and 
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perishable in its own nature, the blood of animals, 
which cannot really cleanse men’s souls or be pleasing 
to God, an offering which needs constant repetition, 
Christ has offered a higher and more availing sacrifice, 
and administers a nobler priesthood. He offers Blood, 
which is intimately allied to our own, and, there- 
fore, pleads for us before God with power, for it is His 
own Blood, that of the new, everlasting Covenant. 
With that He has entered into heaven, the true 
sanctuary, the house of God, which He has built and 
rules. 

‘Thenceforth His priestly function is discharged in 
heaven, and is, therefore, exalted above the priesthood 
and sacrifices of the law, with their earthly and typical 
sanctuary. His blood has a real power to cleanse and 
sanctify, and the offering of His death and passion 
could be made but once, for in its eternal and all- 
sufficient perfection it cleanses all. All sins are taken 
away by one offering, which in its power and inex- 
haustible efficacy can bring all to perfection and be- 
atitude, which has opened to us a new way of access 
to God, and imparts to us the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
the blessedness of the world to come, and the inherit- 
ance of heaven. 

‘The Levitical priesthood, therefore, is not 
abolished, but only changed and committed to other 
hands. Christ, the Lamb, offers Himself continually on 
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that heavenly altar: He is the priest for evermore, who 
has wrought the reconciliation of the human race, and 
the victim who applies to us in the fulness of His gifts 
the fruit of the reconciliation He has won. 

‘And here the Church on earth was not to be poorer 
than the Church in heaven. Therefore on the eve of 
His passion He ordained in His Church the offering 
of His body and blood, whereof He would here as 
there be Himself the priest, only that here both priest- 
hood and sacrifice, in accordance with the present 
order and economy of faith, are veiled from the eyes 
of men, His body concealed under the form of earthly 
nourishment, His priestly act under the ministry of 
men called by the Church to represent Him. 

‘As the Church was founded by the Incarnation 
of the Word, and His dwelling among men, so is her 
continuance, her constant blossoming and increase on 
earth, dependent on the abiding presence of His living 
body in her midst, hidden, indeed, but indicated and 
pledged by sensible signs. 

‘But where He is present, there He is and must be 
continually offering, and discharging by that oblation 
His office as our Intercessor; so that on the earthly 
altar of the Church is the same presence and the same 
performance as in the heavenly sanctuary, here con- 
cealed on the altar from the believer’s gaze, there 


unveiled. 
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‘For since the Incarnation unites the Son for ever A of 
indivisibly to man ‘snature,,His sacrifice ‘is also. ever- We 
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‘God and. Man for ever, with a. true though i 
glorified body, which has. suffered and died, He is Pile 
victim and priest for ever, High Priest and minister Pe 


of the sanctuary, sitting on the right hand of the | ne ts 
5 Pas wok 
throne of Majesty. : eh 


‘In this unbroken celebration His death once™ 


< 


suffered, over whom death hath no more power, is* 4 
but a single moment, a moment that lives in the 
commemoration of the past, but ever energising fact ; } 
--and thus the sacrificial rite of the earthly Church : 5 
represents and typifies that act of love of which it is” a 
the appointed memorial. Pe See’ 
‘Christ has become man, that He may gradually . 
draw mankind to Himself in His exalted and glori- i 
“hed state, - ee 
‘His words, “ I in My Father, and ye in Me, and I 
in you,” He explained by ordaining His sacrifice, and ’ 


* 


Paul by saying, He has made the Church His body- 
and Himself its Head. 
) ‘All types of the Old Covenant were to be aah 
dantly fulfilled in Him, in the perfect satisfaction of all 
our wants, and in a manner transcending all our hopes. 
‘If the Jewish sacrificial feasts expressed the need 
and desire for drawing nigh to God, and holding | 


*~ 
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“communion w with Hin, the Eucharist is the means for 
Beane the closest fellowship and union possible for 
‘men on earth, and has also enabled us to present 
Fponiniiy to God the sole worthy oblation. 

TAS then the flesh of the Jewish peace-offering 
~had first to be prepared by fire for eating, so has His 
flesh and blood been made capable of being received 
_ under the form of bread and wine; and He has 

thereby given us the noblest and most powerful thing 
_ we could receive, that by tasting and partaking of 
| His mind we may be united with Him, and offer 
; the One great Sacrifice alone acceptable to God. 
7 God will not receive Christ from us muenoue 
Poctecives, nor ourselves without Christ. Only that 
a ‘oblation where the self-sacrifice of Christ and His 
members i is united is pleasing to God, and befits the 
c disciples of the Crucified. 
| ‘The Eucharistic offering of the Church is a re- 
capitulation and summary of the whole Christian 
religion. 

‘As our Brother and our Head, our Redeemer and 
High Priest, our Food and our Victim, Christ is here 
present, and energises in us and for us. 

<« He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood 
abideth in Me, and I in him.” 

‘The apostle describes all individual Christians 
and Christian communities of the world as one bread 

Cc 
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and one body, for the Eucharistic bread, under which 
the Lord’s body is veiled, makes the many into one 
body ; and thus the Church as the body of the Lord, 
fed with His substance and joined with Him, is 
offered to God together with His natural body, and 
the Eucharistic sacrifice is the product of this unity 


” 


of the Head and members, and the means through ~ 


communion of upholding, nourishing, and strengthen- 
ing it. 

‘ Thus the offering of Christ in the Church is both 
peace-offering and thank-offering; it contains all 
which was wanting to the oblation of the Cross. 

‘Asin the Old Covenant the peace-offering was 
not only allowed but commanded to be eaten of, so 
now is Communion added as a sign of peace and 
reconciliation, wrought as the consummation and seal 
of the sacrifice. The event on Calvary was hidden 
from the comprehension of men; the offering was 
dishonoured, without partakers, without public 
testimony to its dignity and power. But in the 
Church it is the object of unceasing veneration, the 
centre of her worship and her solemnities, 

‘It is as well a sin-offering as an offering of 


memorial and thanksgiving, for He who wrought the 


great reconciliation is present here in His quality as 


sin-offering, and the memorial of His accomplished 
atonement, celebrated by those who need constantly 


\ 
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fresh forgiveness, is necessarily a constant renewal of 
the reconciliation. 

In offering Christ to the Father as her sin-offering, 
the Church is but imploring Him in the most effectual 
way to grant to believers pardon and power over 
sin, by cleansing and strengthening their will directed 
to Christ and joined with His, through Him our 
Mediator and Intercessor, and in virtue of His atoning 
death once offered on the cross. 

“In so far as the general reconciliation has once 
for all been accomplished, mankind restored to its 
true relations with God, and the way of access to 
Him again laid open, in this sense all was accom- 
plished by the sacrifice on Calvary, and the sacrifice of 
the Church can claim no similar end or significance, 
for it neither is nor can be a supplement or repetition 
of the offering on the cross. But in all that concerns 
the individualising, applying, and imparting the 
blessings and gifts of God there won, and inasmuch 
as constant forgiveness is not the least of those gifts, 
so far the Church’s sacrificial celebration has the 
meaning and power of an atoning sacrifice. 

‘The author of the Hebrews repeatedly asserts 
that Christ has offered Himself but once, and needs 
not to offer Himself often. In fact, His sacrifice can 
neither be supplemented by another, for it would 


then appear inadequate, nor be repeated, for it 
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would then lose its unity and sink to the level of the 
sacrifices of the Mosaic law. But Jesus has an 
eternal priesthood, not as a mere titular dignity with 
no corresponding function, but as being engaged in 
an abiding act of sacrifice ; and the Church’s offering 
is a solemn participation in that abiding act, the 
earthly reproduction and _ representation of the 
sacrifice proceeding in “the tabernacle not made with 
hands.” It is a single service here and there, a service 
in which living Christians take part in the worship 
ot the Blessed. Here and there, as once on Calvary, 
is the same Priest, the same Victim, the same one 
immolation: there was the cross, an altar in the 
eyes of the denizens of heaven ; here is the altar, one 
with the cross in the eyes of earthly believers, and 
He is present on it in that quality of a hidden Victim, 
now inseparable from His body. 

‘ How, indeed, could the celebration of that sacri- 
ficial death, wherein He who died and is now glorified 
is Himself present, be anything else but a sacrifice 
in which the Lord’s body is held up before the Father 
in heaven, as an offering of atonement and thanks- 
giving, under the symbols of His passion and out- 
poured blood, given and received in communion as a 
token of peace and reconciliation ? 

‘To celebrate without sacrifice the sacrifice of His 


death, one must violently exclude His humanity, 
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_ believed to be there present, from its essential relation 
to God. To the true believer it is simply impossible 
not to offer Christ, whom he knows to be bodily 
present on the altar, to God, or not to unite himself 
in very deed with the act of intercession even now 
proceeding in the Church above, to be content with a 
mere retrospective glance at the sacrifice accomplished 
more than a thousand years ago. 

‘Thus the Christian sacrifice is at once permanent 
and single ; its unity does not contradict its duration, 
nor its duration prevent its being ever one and indi- 
visible. The offering of that sacrifice is, indeed, 
divided into numberless acts, according to the division 
of time and space in our earthly life, but they are 
brought into unity and held together through the 
Person of Christ, with whom and in whom His 
ministers do all their acts. 

‘It is precisely in this multiplicity of the oblation 
by which the One ever-living Victim is offered, and 
the sacrifice of the cross constantly applied anew in 
its effects to the whole body and its individual 
members, that the perfection and indissoluble power 
of that sacrifice reveals itself. 

‘To the Christian’s retrospective glance the mul- 
titude of sacrificial acts on the altars of the Church 
at once take their place as dependent on that one 


heavenly offering, which again depends on that of 
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the cross, as one single celebration of sacrifice. “ For 
Jesus is entered into heaven itself, now to appear for 
us before the presence of God.” No new immolation 
takes place; only that once made on Calvary is 
exhibited to the Christian people in a symbolic act, 
sensibly representing the separation of body and 
blood in death. The cross has grown into a living 
Tree, ever green and ever fruitful, under whose 
shadow the Church of all times and all places finds 
rest.’ 

Writing upon worship, it was impossible to ignore 
the foundation of doctrine on which the worship of 
the Church rests. Doctrine lies at the root of all the 
Church’s practice, and to attempt to discuss the one 
apart from the other is either wilfully to deceive, or 
ignorantly to build upon the sand. 

We hear a great deal at the present time about 
making the services of the Church attractive, of the 
necessity for good music, popular hymns, and stirring 
sermons. I do not depreciate the value of all these 
things, but in the long run it is not what are called 
attractive services or popular preaching that secures 
habitual and devout attendance at Divine service. 
Man, sooner or later, with a greater or a less degree 
of intensity, dimly at times, more clearly at others, 
realises that his heart has wants which nothing that 


is merely human can satisfy. He is oppressed by the 
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sense of sin and the need of forgiveness. He wants 
to be brought into relation with God, not merely to be 
gratified by fine music or a beautiful service.” He ’ 
wants a framework for his own prayers, the outpour- 
ings of his own heart. He wants to express his 
love, to be brought near to a person, to have God for 


his own, to speak to Him, to hear Him speak as a 


man speaks to his friend face to face, to be enabled 


to plead for himself and those dear to him, to offer 
a service worthy of God’s acceptance—but this is 
exactly what the Holy Eucharist supplies in a way 
that nothing else does or can. It is an action in 
which each can take his own part, into which each 
can fit his individual prayers. It is a great act of 
intercession which each can apply to his own needs. 
Religion is not a mere series of statements doctrinal 
or moral, it is not a mere agency for stirring the emo- 
tions; it has above all things to do with a person, and 
power to bring us into contact with that person, 
power over the Lord’s body, is the distinctive glory 
and possession of the Catholic Church. The Word 
spoken in Christ’s name secures His presence at our 
altars. He who is there offered is the same who 
throughout all His life and upon the cross saw all our 
needs, and discharged all our debts. Nay, it is we 
ourselves who through the hands of the priest offer 
Him, and all that He has done on our behalf, to the 
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Father. We too with Mary and John may stand at 
the foot of the cross, for the sacrifice which was there 
visibly offered is an abiding reality, and, though veiled 
from sight, still cries for mercy on the souls of men 
with the same all-prevailing power that it did on 
Calvary. 

If it is asked, then, why churches are too often 
only half filled, why vast masses of our countrymen 
too often live and die without the grace of the Sacra- 
ments, the answer is this. It is because, owing to 
a variety of circumstances, the Church of England 
has to a very great extent failed to put before her 
people the one service of, Divine appointment as the 
great and obligatory act of the Church’s worship, and 
has to all intents and purposes allowed to be sub- 
stituted for it a system of public worship, which, how- 
ever excellent and admirable in its own proper place, 
is absolutely insufficient as the expression of the 
worship due from man to God, and which does not, 
and cannot, satisfy the religious wants and instincts of 
man’s heart. 

What, then, is the remedy? Surely nothing but 
to revert to the old paths. Let the clergy realise 
more adequately than many of them seem to do the 
awful nature of the responsibility which their office 
imposes upon them. That they are in very truth the 


divinely appointed instruments through whose inter- 
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vention the Victim slain on the cross is, on behalf of 
the whole people of God, offered on earth to the 
Father. How, if they realise this, and have any love 
for God in their hearts, or any care for His people, 
will they be content with anything short of a constant 
standing at God’s altar to plead the all-availing 
sacrifice for those entrusted to their charge? 

What an awful thought that it depends on them 
whether the sacrifice in which an atonement was 
made for the sins of the whole world is pleaded or 
notonearth! And then as regards the laity, let them 
realise the share they too have in this offering— 
that it only depends upon them to unite them- 
selves with Christ in His great act of intercession— 
and surely our altars will once more be thronged, not 
only on Sundays but on week-days, and Englishmen 
will again find in the Eucharistic service of the 
Church, the satisfaction of all their religious wants, 
The Holy Eucharist has an attraction which is - 
exclusively its own. It is the most august, the 
most unchanging, as it is also the most elastic, of 


-services. It is an act which can be applied to all the 


various needs and necessities of every member of the 
human race. It is adapted to all conditions of men— 
high and low, rich and poor, it satisfies all alike. The 
ignorant, the uneducated, the simplest child can 
understand and take their part in it as well as the 
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most educated, the most intelligent. Are we in joy ?— 
here is the expression of our thanksgiving. Are we in 
sorrow ?—here is the source of our consolation. None, 
living or dead, are outside the sphere of its influence, 
for it is the application and perpetuation of that sacri- 
fice which was offered for all who ever have been or 
ever shall be born into the world. 

I go on to say something (1) in. regard to the 
service for Holy Communion as it exists in the Book 
of Common Prayer, (2) what might be aimed at 
with advantage in respect to certain alterations, or 
rather transpositions, in that service, and (3) how, and 
by what means, the duty of worship, and of attend- 
ance at the Holy Eucharist, may be brought home 
to the conscience of our countrymen. The problem 
to be solved in reference to the last two heads 
involves :—How far reforms may be undertaken on 
merely individual responsibility, consistently with a 
due regard to the claims of authority and of obedience 
to existing obligations. 

It is a problem not easily solved, for the Catholic 
Revival, which has transformed the Church of England 
and is now thankfully accepted by the authorities of 
the Church, would certainly never have taken place 
had it waited for their previous sanction. Possibly 
the solution is to be found in the fact, witnessed to 


over and over again in the history of the Church 
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that individuals have sometimes been ‘allowed to 
venture a good deal on their own responsibility, in 
order to give opportunity for the introduction of 
changes, and at the same time to leave the Church 
uncommitted to them one way or the other, till their 
value had been ascertained. 

First, then, as to our actual service for Holy Com- 
munion. No doubt if we bear in mind, (1) the real 
desire of the Reformers in the sixteenth century to 
encourage more frequent communion, and to return 
to a more primitive practice in this respect than was 
at that time the habit, and (2) if we recall much of 
the popular and prevailing teaching of the day which 
seemed to derogate from the all-sufficiency of the 
sacrifice made by Christ upon the cross for the sins of 
the whole world, both original and actual—teaching 
which appeared to inculcate that the sacrifice of the 
Mass was something in addition to and independent 
of the sacrifice of the cross—we can explain, and to 
some extent excuse, changes in the liturgy which 
might otherwise seem inexcusable, and which ex- 
perience has in fact proved to be mistaken even in 
view of the objects for which they were introduced. 
I would only urge that we should not on this account 
ignore the serious nature of the actual changes made, 
or decline to do our very best to get them remedied. 


The more really secure we feel as to the position of 
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the English Church, the more willing we shall be to 
acknowledge its shortcomings. 

In saying this I do not forget that all existing 
liturgies, the Roman as well as those of the East, almost 
certainly differ in many respects, except in certain 
essentials, from what as far as we can ascertain were 
the primitive liturgical forms first in use. Nor am I 
unmindful that, possessing as we do those essentials, 
no losses ican seem great in comparison with what has 
been retained. Still the fact remains, and ought not 
to be ignored, that the arrangements of our present 
liturgy, with the dislocation of the canon which those 
arrangements involve, is a most serious blot on the 
Eucharistic service of the English Church, a constant 
difficulty in the way of Church teaching, and is a matter 
which, if we are honest in professing to follow the 
practice of the undivided Church, urgently calls for 
reform. 

I advocated at the Church Congress at Derby the 
permissive use of the liturgy as used under the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. I do so still. It would 
be a great gain if that liturgy could be restored, but 
meanwhile might not one change, if change it can be 
called, be adopted in our present Office for Holy 
Communion which would do something to bring it 
into greater accordance with the principles that govern 
the liturgies of the rest of the Church ? Might not the 
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Prayer of Oblation be said immediately after the 
Prayer of Consecration, and be followed by one | 
additional Lord’s Prayer? This is believed to have 
been Bishop Cosin’s own practice. It would merely 
involve the use of one additional ‘Our Father, with 


the use of both instead of one of the existing alter- 


native prayers ordered to be said after the Communion 
of the people, while the gain from a liturgical point 
of view would be enormous. Another return to 
primitive practice would be to restore the Confession, 
Absolution, and Comfortable Words to their place 
after the consecration and immediately before the 
Communion of the people, as in the First Book of 
Edward ; but this would involve a greater change 
and perhaps be more difficult of execution. The 
former addition might surely be adopted at once, it 
could be reasonably objected to by no one, while 
it would be of immense advantage from a liturgical 
point of view to the whole Church of: England. 
Another addition which would immensely enrich the 
Communion Office would be additional collects, epistles, 
gospels, and prefaces for Holy days other than those 
already provided for, and for such ‘occasions as 
Marriages, Funerals, Services for the Dead, and other 
special commemorations. 

Again, why should not the recitation of the Com- 


mandments be omitted at the choral celebration of 
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Holy Communion on Sundays, just as is now often 
done at early celebrations of Holy Communion, and 
the Nine Kyries sung instead without any break 
immediately after the Introit? Nothing can be more 
appropriate, nothing more touching, than the Kyrie 
Eleison, the Christe Eleison repeated nine times, and 
sung in the old way at this point of the service. It 
would have the advantage of never varying, so that 
everyone would know what was being sung, and it 
would be a return to the ancient practice of the 
Church. Then I would plead very earnestly for the 
use of the proper Introits, Offertories, Communions, 
and Post Communions sung to the old plain song 
melodies, instead of a selection of hymns, as is now 
too often the case, chosen at random to please the 
individual taste of the selector ; or where this is not 
possible or advisable, for a few well-known hymns 
with equally well-known tunes ; such, for example, as 
‘O God, our help in ages past,’ ‘ Rock of Ages, ‘ When 
I survey the wondrous Cross, with always after the 
consecration such hymns as the “Tantum Ergo,’ 
‘ Adoro te devote,’‘ O Salutaris,’ ‘ Ave Verum,’ &c. No- 
thing conduces so much to devotion as that the congre- 
gation should know the hymns which are accustomed 
to be used during the service by heart. It is also a 
matter of very great practical importance to keep up 
the associations which result from the same hymns be- 
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ing always associated with certain tunes and with cer- 
tain points of the service. Such hymnsas the‘ Tantum 
Ergo’ or the ‘Ave Verum’ always sung after the con- 
secration, are worth more for teaching the faith as to 
the Real Presence than many sermons. Then what a 
gain it would be if priests and people alike ‘could be 
got to see that the end all should aim at is to perform 
the service of the Church as it ought to be rendered, 
and not merely in the way that they may think 
edifying, or which commends itself to their individual 
taste. ee 
What, for instance, can be more indefensible than 
much of the existing practice as to processions. A 
procession is a solemn act of worship, it is not merely 
a means of getting in and out of church. It has, for 
example, a proper time for taking place, as, for 
instance, before the High Celebration. It would bea 
great gain if, instead of the sort of processions we too | 
often see introduced, the real old authorised proces- 
sion represented by the Litany could be restored 
before the sung Eucharist on Sundays and Feast 
days, and sung in the proper way and in the proper 
place. Next, is it too much to hope that clergy and 
congregations alike may come to see that to be giving 
out directions ail through the service as to what is to 
be sung here, or there, or what may happen to be 
the day of the month, or the numbers of the proper 
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Psalms, or to interpose delays and pauses in the 
service in reference to the congregation, are practices 
entirely out of place in connection with a service 
which is primarily a solemn act directed not to man 
but to God? If difficulties exist as to the order of 
the service, the congregation should master them at 
home. No one can doubt how desirable it is that 
every congregation should take an intelligent share in 
the service, but to interrupt the course of that service 
in order to inform the congregation at every turn of 
what is going to be sung, or to help them to find 
their places, is to encourage the idea that the service 
is being primarily performed for their benefit, instead 
of being, as it really is, a solemn act addressed to 
Almighty God. 

In regard to the Holy Eucharist especially, there 
is nothing people require more to be taught than that 
it is an act in which they can perfectly take their 
share so long as they understand and follow the main 
outlines of the service, even though it should occa- 
sionally happen that they may not know the exact 
words of what is being sung. 

Then, as to the externals of the service, is it not 
time that the provisions of the Ornaments Rubric 
should be more generally obeyed than is now the case ? 
Why are the vestments not in use in a single cathe- 
dral? In this respect the Scotch, the American, and 
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Colonial Churches set us an example we should do 
well to follow. Lord Beaconsfield once talked of the 
Mass in masquerade. _Our Communion Office is, and 
will continue to be, the Mass in masquerade till it is. 
performed with the externals accustomed to be used 
in the rest of the Western Church and prescribed by the 
Ornaments Rubric of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Next, as to the hours of service, what can be more 
unsatisfactory than the usual arrangements as to the 
time of Divine service on Sunday? Why are they 


as a rule so late? What can be less in accordance 
with Catholic practice than that the chief service om 


Sunday should consist of matins and a sermon? 
What can be a greater scandal than to see, as is 

now too frequently the case, the great body of the con- 

gregation trooping out of church either as the cele- 


bration is beginning, or coming in for matins after it 


is over? What can we say of churches where, even 
now there is no celebration of Holy Communion on 
Sundays and Saints’ days? I know that a change in 
all these matters is not possible all at once. I am 
willing to admit that it may be a duty to provide spe- 
cial services at whatever hour is thought most suitable, 
for the instruction and conversion of the indevout and 
careless ; but with these provisos I do not see how any- 
one who has the welfare of the Church of England at 
heart can refuse his general assent to the resolutions 
D 
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adopted at a recent meeting of the English Church 
Union, to the effect that a memorial should be 
addressed to the Episcopate and Synods of both 
provinces, begging them to take steps : 

1. To ensure that the Holy Eucharist be cele- 
brated at least on every Sunday and Saint’s day in 
every parochial church or chapel having cure of 
souls attached to it. 

2. To secure an earlier hour than 11 o’clock on 
Sundays for Divine service, and to discourage all 
arrangements which have the effect of substituting 
- ‘matins for the great act of Christian worship. 

3. To provide in all places, where it is practic- 
able, for two celebrations of Holy Communion on 
Sunday, one to be said not later than 8 o’clock A.M., 
the second to be sung not later than 10.30 or II, after 
matins have been previously said, in order that 
opportunity may be given to all to attend public wor- 
ship on Sundays. 

4. To make provision that in all cathedrals and 
collegiate churches there be a daily celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. 

5. To take care, in places where the Holy Eucha- 
rist can only be celebrated once, that such celebra- 
tion be not later than 9 or 9.30, in order to facilitate 
the observance of the universal custom of the Church 
that Holy Communion be received fasting. 
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- Lastly, I would plead, though a little outside my 
subject, for a restoration where it is possible of the 
practice of reserving the Blessed Sacrament in our 
churches. The reservation of the Blessed Sacrament 
is without contradiction a primitive custom, and is the 
existing practice of the Roman and Eastern Churches. 
Already at present in England, where the Church’s 
system is at all adequately carried out, it is found ab- 
solutely necessary, in order to communicate the sick 
and others not able to come to church, to reserve the 
Blessed Sacrament in the manner prescribed by the | 
Latin Prayer Book put out under Elizabeth. In pro- 
portion as the Church again gets hold of the people 
the necessity for such reservation will be more and 
- more apparent. Such reservation would obviate 
many difficulties in the way of communion which now 
exist even in the case of those who are not such con- 
firmed invalids that they cannot come to church. 
Why, then, should the practice not be restored ?—what 
objection indeed is there to it ? 

It will be said by some that it will be a step to 
Benediction and other practices which are of com- 
paratively modern origin ; by others, that in the imper- 
fectly instructed condition of our people it might lead 
to irreverence. Now in regard to both these ob- 
jections may not this be asked—and it is a remark 
which, I think, applies to many other matters of a not 
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dissimilar nature—why should we object to certain 
practices which have grown up round the Blessed 
Sacrament, and which experience has proved to be 
useful for encouraging the devotion of the Faithful, 
so long as they are not insisted upon as necessary, 
-merely because they are outside the direct purposes 
for which the Blessed Sacrament was instituted ? Are 
we not a little narrow in regard to all such matters ? 
The statement of the Article, ‘that the Blessed Sacra- 
ment: was not instituted for the purpose of being car- 
ried about, lifted up,’ &c., is literally true, but it does 
not follow on that account, nor historically was the 
Article intended to assert, that such practices were 
necessarily to be condemned. On the contrary, why 
should they not be left to individual devotion, neither 
insisted upon nor prohibited, but left open questions ? 

To this day Benediction is, I believe, never given 
in St. Peter’s—and in the. same way, as to the fear 
of irreverence, we may ourselves believe that belief 
in the Real Presence involves treating the Blessed 
‘Sacrament when it is reserved in a certain manner ; 
yet as a matter of fact the Eastern Church, which 
asserts the Real Presence quite as strongly as the 
Roman, treats the Reserved Sacrament in one way, 
the Roman Church in another. Why should not 
what is permissible in Churches be permissible in 


individuals ? What may seem irreverence to one does 
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not seem so to another. Considerations such as these 
may, I venture to think, to a considerable extent at 
least, reduce objections to reserving the Blessed 
Sacrament on the score of possible irreverence, and 
so long as the Blessed Sacrament is itself preserved 
in a suitable place, and with proper precautions, I 
do not see why we need be too much distressed if it 
should happen that marks of reverence are omitted 
which are in fact unknown in the East, and which 
we should be unjust in attributing to any intentional 
disrespect to the Blessed Sacrament. In conclusion 
let me plead in every place where it is at all possible 
for a daily celebration of the Holy Eucharist, at some 
early hour at which the poor and the busy can attend 


before their work. 


No one who has not been in the habit of attending 


at the celebration of Holy Communion morning by 
morning can the least realise what a help and pro- 
tection such attendance is to the religious life, or 
how greatly the want of it is felt when it has to be 
foregone. Nothing tends so much to frequent com- 
munion, nothing so fills the church with worship- 
pers on Sundays. . Those who go abroad and are 
never present at the services in the churches between 
the hours of 5 and 8 A.M. can have no idea what the 
religious life of the Continent is. Those who at home 
have not the privilege of attending a church where 
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there is a daily celebration can have no idea of the 
results of such a daily Eucharist, when it comes to 
count up the communions made throughout the year, 
at Easter and at the great festivals of the Church. 
In this connection let me say it, though I say it with 
shame, that of all the sad and discouraging sights 
which it is possible to see, none appears to me so 
sad and so discouraging as the sight of an English 
cathedral, even the best, after being any time on the 
Continent. Contrast Westminster Abbey with the 
Cathedral at Cologne, or any French cathedral, and 
you will almost wish never to enter it again till a 
radical change has been effected in all its arrange- 
ments. 

When, indeed, shall we see the altars restored in 
the side chapels, constant services with throngs of 
worshippers throughout all the early hours of the 
morning, and a chapter Eucharist sung at nine o’clock 
after the office of the day has been said, as a regular 
matter of course? In view of all that has been accom- 
plished during the last fifty years nothing is impossible. 
Let us not despair, then, even of such a change as this ; 
the opportunities that are being vouchsafed to the 
Church of England are indeed wonderful. It seems 
impossible to exaggerate all she might accomplish if 


she would be only true to her own principles and put 
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them into practice. On all sides, in towns as in 
country villages, high and low, rich and poor, are 
only asking to be taught the faith. In the matter of 
worship especially, men are everywhere crying out for 
what the Church, and the Church alone, can give them. 
Difficult and dangerous days may be at hand for the 
State even more than for the Church ; how are they to 
be met except in the strength of that supernatural 
Kingdom which is set up as a light, and for the 
salvation of mankind ? 

The strength of that Kingdom is the presence of 
God within it, the pledge of His presence is that 
sacramental system by which the Incarnation and all 
its benefits are extended to us. The Eucharist is the 
centre of the Church’s devotional life, for it is the 
divinely appointed means by which a constant re- 
membrance is made before God and man of Christ’s 
death and passion, and the benefits of that passion 
applied to ourselves. Believe this, realise it more and 
more, ground your practice upon it, and you shall see 
how great is the gift and how mighty is the strength 
with which God has endowed His Church in the Holy 
Eucharist. Neglect it, and you shall learn when it is , 
too late how complete and irretrievable is the collapse 
which sooner or later overtakes all religious teaching 


which ignores the essential obligations which are in- 
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herent in the relations which necessarily exist between 
God and man, and declines to make use of the means 
which, of His great mercy and love towards us, God 
has Himself provided for their discharge and fulfil- 


ment. 


TEMPLE WORSHIP 


By THE Rev. T. A. LACEY 


THE worship of the Old Testament was a local 
worship. It was not essentially so, but it became so 
by Divine appointment. A place was chosen by God 
to set His Name there. In Jerusalem was the place 
where men ought to worship. When the theory of 
the law was fully worked out into practice no rival 
sanctuary could be tolerated. The Samaritans agreed 


with the Jews in principle; they differed only as to 


the place that was appointed. Gerizim was to them 
the one only sanctuary, as Jerusalem was to the Jews. 
By the oneness of the sanctuary was maintained unity 
of worship, and in this unity of worship was rooted the 
faith whereby Israel knew the One Only God. There 
was nothing in the essence of the legal sacrifices that 
made against a multiplicity of altars. There was 
nothing in the meaning or in the origin of the passover 
that required men to slay the lamb in one appointed 
place. There were certain ceremonies that could only 
be performed before the mercy seat, or, in later days, 
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before the empty shrine where the mercy seat had 
been, but there were others which in their own nature 
were capable of performance elsewhere. They were 
tied to the Temple courts by no natural necessity, 
but by a positive law. Their ritual acts indeed were 
appropriate to the place, but this was a consequence 
of the local restriction, not a cause of it. The restric- 
tion did not arise naturally out of the circumstances 
of the worship, it was slowly and with difficulty im- 
posed upon the worship ; it was enacted by a Divine 


decree, which men were naturally disposed to resist ; ; 


the high places yielded only after a long struggle ; 


it was the work of the prophets to realise that unity - 


which was the conception of the law. The oneness 
of the sanctuary was therefore no accidental develop- 
ment ; it was a part of the Divine order. It is mis- 
leading to speak of Jerusalem merely as the centre of 
Jewish worship ; it was the one only place of worship. 

Over against the Temple, in the completed eco- 
nomy of the Old Testament, we find the synagogue. 
The synagogue indeed played a double part. It was, 


on the one hand, the unit of the social and political 


organisation of the Jews, superseding the ancient 
order of the Tribe and Family. On the other hand 
it was a religious organisation for maintaining the 
knowledge and practice of the Divine law. Obscure 


as is the origin of the synagogue, there is no doubt 
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that the solemn reading of the law by Ezra was the 


type after which it was ordered. At some unknown 
period it became customary to gather the Jews of a 


neighbourhood, at various times, and especially during 
~ the leisure hours of the Sabbath, to listen to the read- 


ing of the law. The sacred language being already 


obsolete, an explanation was necessary. The sacred 


books called for a suitable guardianship. It was im- 


possible for pious men to-read without accompanying 


prayer ; a ritual was thus made necessary. A system 


with an establishment of officers thus gathered in- 
sensibly about the reading of the law. The books of 


the prophets were added, and gradually there was 


evolved the synagogue as it is known to us in history. 
It cannot be traced to any Divine decree. It was a 
growth from the necessities of the time. It was the 
fruit, indeed, of the providential order of the world ; it 
was directed and controlled, beyond all doubt, by 
those who sat in Moses’ seat and under the Divine 
law ruled the Church of God; but in its origin it 
was human rather than Divine, and its authority was 
that of human law. 

In the closing years of the Old Testament we 
find these two set over against each other—the worship 
of the Temple, and the service of the synagogue. 


The worship of the Temple was one continued act of 


sacrifice ; the one altar, ever burning, ever drenched 


\ 
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with blood, looked forward to its consummation in 
the Cross.. The service of the synagogue was the 
continuous reading of Holy Scripture, accompanied 
by prayer and hymnody. The worship of the Temple 
was of Divine appointment; the service of the syna- 
gogue was the work of holy men. In the Temple 
there were indeed accessories of worship added by the 
wisdom of saints to the original institution, and these 
were as much the work of men as were the actual 
bowls of the altar ; but they gathered round the central 
act of sacrifice, they were subservient to it, they 
might be dispensed with, leaving that only remaining 
which was ‘the example and shadow of heavenly 
things’ devised according to the pattern shown to 
Moses in the mount. 

The worship of the Temple could be offered no- 
where else, but these accessories were in some cases 
removable. A pious yearning after the holy place 
taught the Jews to reproduce many of them in their 
synagogues. The Psalms, the prayers, the solemn 
benedictions of the Temple, were thus utilised, and 
worked into the structure of the service of the syna- 
gogue, A sort of representation of the shrine was 
added later; the chest in which the rolls of the law 
were kept was known as the ark, its cover as the 
mercy seat, and veils were drawn about the place 
where it stood. Thus the sefvice of the synagogue 
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was brought into relation with the worship of the. 
Temple. But there was no possible confusion of 
their distinctive characters. It never occurred to any 
Jewish mind that when the Temple was destroyed its 
worship could be transferred to the synagogue. 

The New Testament is a continuation of the Old. 
Old things are passed away, all things are become 
new. But this does not mean the annihilation of the 
old. Rather may we say that the old passed into the 
new. The work of Jesus Christ was not the abroga- 
tion of the law, but the fulfilment of the law. The 
Divine law must abide for ever. That which was 
‘accidental or merely accessory to the Old Testament, 
that which grew out of circumstances of time or place 
that which gathered about the law purely by human 
tradition, however sacred—all this was to pass away. 
All that belongs essentially to the Divine law must 
abide for ever. But, again, in the Divine law, as re- 
vealed in the Old Testament, there were some things 
applicable to all time, while others were ordered to a 
particular end in time. Of the first kind are the 
moral precepts of the natural law ; of the second kind 
are the ceremonial observances of the law of Sinai. 
These last were ordered to a particular end. Their 
essential idea was atonement by redemption. But 
they were utterly ineffectual in themselves. It was 
not possible for the blood of bulls and goats to put 
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away sin. If no man might redeem his brother, still 
less could a brute beast make atonement for the soul 
of man. Yet the atonement was a real one, for God 
ordains no mockery. It was effectual by virtue of its 
order ; it was ordered in relation to a certain fulfil- 
ment. The sacrifices of the law were a shadow of 
that which was to be. “Their meaning” und 1 their effi- 
cacy were alike derived from that which 
figured—the sacrifice of Christ. In this ‘atonement 
they were consummated. They were not ‘separate, 
independent offerings ; if they had been they would 
have been worthless. They were one with their con- 
summation. Therefore they did not pass away into 
nothingness. They were gathered up in the great 






reality of which they were the shadow. The fathers 
who repeatedly sought atonement by the blood of 
beasts were not baulked of their desire ; they attained 
the abiding fulfilment of their purpose by the blood 
of Jesus. Every part of the law, therefore, which 
especially prefigured the death of Christ is continued 
in its consummation. It was ordered for that end ; it 
abides as accomplished in the end attained. 

But the worship of the Old Testament was not 
exclusively of this order. It had another aspect. 
The legal sacrifices were not only a shadow of things 
to come ; they were a shadow of heavenly things, ot 
an eternal reality. They were a representation of the 
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worship of heaven, ordered after the Ce shown 


to Moses in the mount. 
In the Apocalypse we find a verbal representation 


_ of that worship. The description is given in terms 


of sense, as in no other way could we receive it. The 
apostle shows us there the Lamb, slain from the foun- 
dation of the wold. The sacrifice of the Lamb of God. 
‘continual reality. The sacrifice of the 





itsélf not purely an event intime. It was the 





rendering i in flesh by the Incarnate Word of an obla- 
tion made from the beginning. As the Incarnation 
was the taking of the manhood into God, so the 
sacrifice of Calvary was the assumption of human 
flesh and blood into the self-oblation of the Eternal 
Son. This assumption could only take place at some 
particular time, and by reason of sin it could not be 
accomplished without death. By His own blood the 
Son of Man entered into the holiest. This event 
in time the bloody sacrifices of the law prefigured. 
But they had another aspect. They represented the 
eternal oblation. They figured in earthly substance 
that heavenly worship which was revealed in pattern 
to Moses in the mount. Each act of worship looked 
at the same time onward to its fulfilment in time, 
and upward to the present reality of the heavenly 


- worship. 


The worship of the Temple then falls under both, 
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divisions of the Divine law. On the one hand it 
was ceremonial; as such it was fulfilled by Jesus 
Christ, and in His consummation it abides continually 
without renewal or repetition. On the other hand, 
it is akin to the’ moral precepts of the law; it 
represents the unchanging order of heaven. It must 
therefore, in all but ceremonial detail, be continued 
in the New Testament. The principle of sacrificial 
worship remains unaltered. It will have no longer 
any figure of redemption. Redemption is perfected. 
There will be no fresh outpouring of life-blood. 
Our offering is the precious blood of the Lamb of 
God. The yearling of the flock will no longer be 
sought to represent Him, for Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us. But if types and shadows have 
their ending, it is only because the newer rite is here. 
The one eternal sacrifice is offered still. 

Where is the Christian counterpart of the Temple 
of Jerusalem? Where and how is the worship of the 
Old Testament continued in the New? It is an 
obvious thought that we should look for it only in 
heaven. The hill of Sion answers to the heavenly 
mountain; Jerusalem which now is, to Jerusalem 
above, the Mother of us all. Thither the forerunner 
is for us entered. Our High Priest is passed into the 
heavens, the holy place not made with hands. We 
then are in exile; we are like the Israelites of the 
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Dispersion. We are far away from the city of our 
solemnities. We may try to picture to ourselves the 
stately worship of the Lamb, the choirs of angels, 
the incense rising with the prayers of the saints, 
the crowned elders, the throng of the redeemed ; but 
we have no part ourselves in all these things, we 
hope to share them only in the future. 

Nostrum est interim mentes erigere, 

‘Et totis patriam votis appetere, 


Et ad Jerusalem a Babylonia 
Post longa regredi tandem exilia. 


But to this theory there are two insuperable objec- 
tions. In the first place, there is here no true counter- 
part. The heavenly places are what the Temple 
represented, but they are not what it prefigured. 
They did not come into being when the Temple 
passed away: they were from the foundation of the 
world. They are not peculiar to the New Testament. 
They belong to the eternal order. In the Temple 
there was an earthly representation of them. But 
the New Testament is constituted on earth, as was 
the Old. The counterpart of an earthly representa- 
tion in the Old must be an earthly representation 
in the New. That which is new [in the reality] 
is the fact that in the fulness of time the Eternal 
Priest has entered into the heavenly places, now 
robed in flesh and bearing the blood of sprinkling. 

E 
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This could only be foreshadowed in the Old Testa- 
ment; in the New it can be represented as a deed 
accomplished, as a living fact. There is there- 
fore a difference in the representation to the advan- 
tage of the New, but it remains a representation. 
The law had but a shadow, a bare outline of good 
things to come; the heavenly places represented 
were inaccessible as yet. Inthe New Testament we 
have not indeed a perfect realisation, but we have 
the very image of the things. The worship of the 
Temple is therefore not continued in the heavenly 
worship. It must be continued for us in a visible 
worship, ordained in materials that are, like ourselves, 
of earth, The sacraments of the old law were 
ordained in visible things ; so are the sacraments of 
the New. The worship of the old law was or- 
dained in earthly materials; so is the worship of 
the new. Into these earthly materials we shall find 
poured forth, by virtue of the Incarnation, the fulness 
of the Divine Presence, that our oblation may be in 
deed and in truth a sacrifice of the Lamb of God. 
We have no mere empty figure, nor an outline, faint 
and blurred ; we have the very image of the heavenly 
worship. 

And again, if we are to seek in heaven the 
counterpart, under the New Testament, of the Temple 


worship, ‘ve are left in this intolerable position : we 
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are left without worship. We are poorer by the 
death of Christ. We are deprived of the joy possessed 
by God’s people in Jerusalem of old. We are in 
worse case even than the Jews of the dispersion. 
They might hope, at least once and again, to share 
the privileges of the house of God, to tread as pilgrims 
in the courts of His Holiness. But we are wholly 
banished. Is this the blessedness of which we are 
partakers in the gospel? It is clean contrary to all 
the promises ; it is contrary to every assurance of the 
promises fulfilled. We are not told that we are to sit 
now in expectancy. We are come unto Mount Sion, 
and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem. We have boldness to enter into the 
Holy Place by the blood of Jesus. We must 
needs be at least as highly endowed as were God’s 
people of the Old Testament. We are more highly 
endowed. We have the very image of that which 
they possessed only in outline. 

Where, then, is the Christian counterpart of the 
Temple? In the Old Testament there was one only 
place of worship. But this restriction belongs to the 
ceremonial side of the law. It corresponds to no 
precept of the natural law. It is doubtful even 
whether it was promulged at Sinai. It was meant 
for the peculiar circumstances of the Jewish Church 


It has no place in the New Testament. Under the 
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old law men were bound to worship in the place of 
which God had said, My Name shall be there. In the 
gospel a new law, equally clear and definite, is pro- 
mulged : ‘Where two or three are gathered together 
in My Name, there am I in the midst of them.” The 
familiar words recall a phrase in which the consecra- 
tion of the Temple is frequently alluded to :—‘I will 
set My sanctuary in the midst of them for evermore.’ 
According to this new law an earthly sanctuary may 
be established, the representation of the heavenly 
worship may be performed, wherever a congregation 
of Christian men can be assembled. Every Christian 
church, however small, is a true counterpart of the 
Temple. This is the fulfilment of the last word of 
prophecy, ‘In every place incense shall be offered un- 
to My Name, and a pure offering. Everywhere we 
make the oblation of the Lamb of God. We do this, 
not merely in thought or in word, but in very deed. 
We have a definite visible offering, appointed by the 
Lord Himself. Priest after the order of Melchize- 
dech, he has appointed for our use the Melchize- 
dechian oblation of bread and wine. This typical 
offering, anterior to the law of Moses, was continued 
in the law by the meat-offering and the drink-offering 
that accompanied the bloody sacrifices. It was in its 
nature ceremonial, and so it might have passed away 
when fulfilled in Him who came, the true Bread from 
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heaven and the living Vine, But it was continued 
by His own express command. It was appointed to 
be no longer a mere type or figure, but the vehicle 
of a reality. By the operation of His word, who 
calleth the things that are not as though they were, 
the bread which we break, the cup which we bless, are 
an actual offering of the one eternal sacrifice. They 
are a representation indeed, but not of something 
future or past, or of something absent. They are 
a visible representation that enshrouds an unseen 
reality. We do not repeat the act of Calvary ; that 
were impossible ; it were an impiety to imagine it. 
We do not even repeat a figure of it; that was the 
order of the Old Testament, which is needless in 
the New. But we show the Lord’s death, we show. 
it as an abiding fact, as the death of the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world ; we show this 
as carried out for us men in the flesh of the Son ot 
Man. 

The Christian sacrifice is therefore the continua- 
tion under the New Testament of the worship of the 
Old. The Holy Eucharist is our one act of worship, 
It answers to all that is required for such continua- 
tion. It is an act of sacrifice; it is a visible repre- 
sentation of the heavenly worship ; it shows the Lord’s 
death ; it is ordered by a Divine precept, ‘ Do this in 
remembrance of Me;’ it is offered in the divinely 
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appointed place, in the midst of those who are 
gathered in the Name of Christ. 

All of the Old Testament that was essentially 
Divine must continue in the New. But even of the 
Divine law that part which was ceremonial is swal- 
lowed up, as we have seen, in the consummation of 
Christ, and does not reappear in our earthly worship. 
Still less will there be a continuance of those acces- 
sories of worship which were of human origin. The 
ritual of the Temple was partly a matter of the 
Divine ceremonial, partly a framework of glory and 
beauty built about the Divine law by the devotion of 
saints. It is not easy to determine of every detail 
under which category it should come. The tra- 
ditionary customs of the sanctuary were incorporated 
in the Divine law. They were sanctioned by Divine 
authority. The reforms of David and Solomon were 
consecrated by God’s acceptance of the house which 
they built. The vision of Ezekiel was a Divine 
approval of established customs. They thus became 
a part of the Divine law. But they were accidental 
to it ; they were not of its essence. They have there- 
fore no continuance, The ritual of the Temple, 
whether ceremonial or customary, does not reappear 
in the worship of the New Testament. Its underly- 
ing principles indeed abide, because they belong to 
the natural or moral law, the principle of holiness or 
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separation from common uses, the principle of reve- 
rence, the principle that requires the accessories of 
Divine worship to be costly and exceedingly magnifi- 
cal; but these principles have been applied to the 
elaboration of a new ritual, suited to the circum- 
stances of Christian worship. 

The ritual of the Church again is partly of Divine 
authority. All that is necessary for the due per- 
formance of the precept, ‘Do this in remembrance 
of Me,’ has the authority of the precept. The bread 
and the act of breaking, the wine, and perhaps the 
water of mixing, the person of the priest and the 
word of blessing: these are of Divine appointment, 
and’ no human ordinance can change them. But 
around this essential act of worship a multitude of 
accessory details have clustered. The New Testa- 
ment, like the Old, has its proper ceremonial. The 
ceremonial of the Christian Church has had a growth, 
a history. It began with the first age. There can be 
no public worship without a ceremonial more or less 
complex. Words have to be said, actions to be per- 
formed, and word and action have to be conjoined in 
a common significance. There can be no doubt that 
in certain parts of the Apocalypse various features of 
the earliest Christian ceremonial are indicated. It is 
not so clear whether the existing ceremonial suggested 
the details of the vision, or the vision suggested an 
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after-development of ceremonial. Nor is the question 
a very important one. What is of importance is to 
observe that in the Apocalypse we have a ceremonial 
representation of the heavenly sacrifice, to parts of 
which the ritual of the sacrifice as offered on earth 
conformed ; the very image of the heavenly things 
was ordered after the pattern of the heavenly things 
revealed to the apostle. We may say, then, that the 
ceremonial of the New Testament has the stamp of 
Divine approval. And indeed, as received in the 
Church of Christ, which is the pillar and ground ot 
the truth, which rejoices in the continuous guidance 
of the Holy Ghost, we know that such ceremonial is 
approved by God. But in its appointment it is of 
human origin. It is a matter of law—of the Church’s 
law—a law strictly human, though clothed with a 
Divine sanction. It may therefore be changed. It 
has passed through many changes. The Church 
being spread throughout the world, and having to 
adapt herself to the needs and capacities of very 
diverse peoples, the ceremonial of Christian worship 
differs remarkably in different places. Eastern cere- 
monial and Western are very unlike. At one time 
there is a tendency to elaboration, at another time to 
simplicity. The central act of the sacrifice remains 
always unchanged, but the wisdom of saints and the 


imperceptible pressure of custom: have moulded the 
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accessories of Divine worship according to the require- 
ments of every age. 

_ Thus the worship of the New Testament, like that 
of the Old, is conducted according to a law which is 
partly Divine and partly human, which is partly es- 
sential and unchangeable, partly accessory and subject 
to variation. The Temple is faithfully continued in 
the Church. The worship is the same in essence, for 
it is the offering of the one sacrifice, and it is offered 
in like manner according to a law which is partly of 
Divine origin and wholly of Divine sanction. It 
differs in this only, that we have the fulfilment of 
what was then hoped for. This is the reality of 
which that was the shadow. Every privilege, there- 
fore, which attached by God’s law to the worship of 
the Temple belongs by the same right to the worship 
of the Church. Every duty towards that worship 
which was imposed upon God’s people of old lies with 
immeasurably greater weight upon ourselves. 

The Temple then is continued in the Church, 
But not so the synagogue. It was not ordained 
by God. It was no shadow of eternal verities. It 
was a holy institution designed for the needs of 
men under the old dispensation. Its object was the 
reading and interpretation of the Scriptures to keep 
alive the knowledge of the law and the promises until 
the Christ should come, There were added prayers 
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and hymns, of which some at least had reference to 
the worship that was being offered at Jerusalem. The 
faithful of the dispersion were thus placed in corre- 
spondence with their more favoured brethren who 
were present in the Temple courts. But this was no 
real participation in the worship of the covenant. 
It was no more than a devout meditation thereon. 
It was but the shadow of a shadow. The synagogue 
was only an expedient to meet the peculiar difficulties 
of Judaism. There was no room for any extension 
or continuation of it in the Christian dispensation. 
Where two or three are gathered in the name of Christ, 
there is not merely a synagogue with its pious exer- 
cises, but a holy Temple, where is offered the eternal 
sacrifice. 

But if the devotions of the synagogue are not 
continued in the Christian Church, what shall we say 
of the synagogue as a social organisation? It has 
been maintained that the framework of the Christian 
Church was merely a development of the synagogue 
Such development is conceived in two ways. On the 
one hand, it is supposed that our Lord entrusted to 
the apostles merely a general authority to proclaim 
His revelation, and to organise their converts in such 
a way as might seem possible or desirable. ‘Left 
thus without detailed instructions, they followed the 
familiar lines of organisation which they found ready 
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to their hands in the synagogue. The officers and the 
administration, the hours and the conduct of ‘meet- 
ings, were adopted almost without alteration. The 
convert passed without any startling change from the 
old synagogue to the new. In some cases perhaps 
a whole synagogue accepted the gospel, and was 
received as a perfect organisation into the fellowship 
of the apostles. Such is a theory which has gained 
considerable acceptance. A second theory differs 
from this only in the supposition of an immediate 
Divine authority for the transference thus effected. 
The difference is slight in appearance, great in reality. 
It is the difference between those who. ascribe a 
natural origin to the Church, and those who acknow- 
ledge a supernatural. Our Lord is now supposed to 
have commanded His apostles in this way to assimi- 
late the synagogue. As He appropriated the bap- 
tismal customs of the Jews, and the eucharistic cup 
which they drank on the Sabbath eve, and consecrated 
these human institutions to be the vehicles of Divine 
grace, so, it is urged, He took the forms of Jewish 
society, and consecrated them to be the organisation 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

We who believe in the supernatural order of the 
Church could accept this explanation of its origin. 
But will it bear historical investigation? It is more 
than doubtful. The latest research seems to be over- 
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throwing what grounds there were on which to base 
it. The resemblances between the primitive organi- 
sation of the Church and that of the synagogue are 
found to be superficial rather than essential. The 
one title of the Christian ministry which is of Jewish 
origin, that of presbyter, is shown to be derived not 
from the synagogue but from the judicial order of the 
Jews. And if not the titles, so neither can the func- 
tions of the ministry be identified, on a careful 
scrutiny, with those of the synagogue. It is shown 
again how studiously the Christians of the first age 
avoided the use of the word synagogue for their own 
assemblies. In one doubtful passage only—in the 
Epistle of St. James—is it so used. The same James, 
speaking in the Council of Jerusalem, distinguishes 
the synagogue as a Jewish institution. It is no 
modernism to set in contrast the Church and the 
synagogue. The notion of a gradual transference 
is rendered impossible by a fuller appreciation of the 
intense antagonism that prevailed from the very first 
between the nascent order of the Church and the 
older organisation of the synagogue. This antagon- 
ism, visible enough in the experiences of St. Paul, is 
quite as marked in the newly discovered ‘Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, which represents the Juda- 
ising section of the Church. 


The conclusion is inevitable. The Christian 
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Church, in its social aspect, is no continuation of the 
synagogue. Those who will not acknowledge its 
supernatural origin are driven to look for other 
sources, and are disposed to find them in the collegia 
or guilds, which flourished in the Roman Empire. 
To the faithful it becomes abundantly clear that the 
order and discipline of the Church, no less than its 
doctrine, were instituted by Christ Himself, were 
part of the deposit committed by Him to the 
apostles.' The Church of the New Testament is a 
continuation, with new life and new powers, of the 
Church of the Old Testament, not in its accidental 
outgrowths, but in its essential constitution. Each 
alike is in its own order the ‘ general assembly of the 
first-born,’ the holy nation, the peculiar people of God. 
The title chosen by the Lord for His new foundation 
accords with this. He called it by the name not of 
synagogue but of ecclesia. This was a word already 
consecrated, by the use of the Septuagint, to be the 
name of the solemn assembly of all Israel. It was to 
be thenceforth the name of the true Israel, the king- 
dom of God. The Church looks back not to the syna- 
gogue, the pious invention of the scribes, but to the 


nation, the divinely appointed organ of the Covenant. 


1 The question of the relation of the Church to the synagogue is 
carefully considered in Mr. Gore s book on The Ministry of the Christian 
Church. 
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Thus neither in its devotions, nor as an organisa- 
tion, was the synagogue the precursor of the Church. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that in the worship 
of the Church we find no traces of the influence of the 
synagogue. In the contemporary life of Judaism the 
Lord and His apostles found many things worthy of 
incorporation into Christian practice. How should it 
be otherwise when the Spirit of God was always 
guiding His people? The very sacraments of life 
were ordained by infusing a new power into Jewish 
forms. To the apostles, taught by the Holy Ghost, 
was left in great measure the ordering of Christian 
worship. They would follow the example of their 
Master ; they would inevitably make use of materials 
ready at hand. We cannot imagine the apostles 
after Pentecost worshipping in a bald simplicity of 
silence. They were familiar alike with the stately 
ritual of the Temple and with the intricate service of 
the synagogue. They had to set forth the tremendous 
Sacrifice of which the Temple had but a shadow. 
They had not the means to invest it with material 
magnificence, but they had at least the wealth of 
words. It is not easy to reconstruct the apostolic 
liturgy. The Eastern tradition is that from the first 
there was a fixed form in use; it is an exaggeration 
of this tradition which asserts that the actual Liturgy 
of St. James was used identically in the week of 
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Pentecost. A Western tradition, recorded’ by St. 
Gregory the Great, says on the other hand that ori- 
ginally the Lord’s Prayer alone was prescribed ; the 
celebrant supplied the rest, with inspired utterance. 
Perhaps the truth is found in both traditions. Great 
freedom of language may have been allowed to the 
apostles and prophets, while a stated form was 
enjoined on those of lower degree. But if the prayer 
were extemporancous, we cannot. doubt that the 
familiar words used in the service of the synagogue 
would rise to the lips of the celebrant wherever they 
were appropriate. Liturgic forms were undoubtedly 
drawn from the same source. The great Eucharistic 
Prayer, the Preface and the Canon of the Mass, in 
its earlier part closely resembles a prayer of the Jewish 
service. Other passages retained in the Eastern 
liturgies point to the same origin.' But it is certain 
that at no later age than that of the apostles would 
the Christian Church borrow from the synagogue. 
With even greater confidence we may say that the 
earlier part of the liturgy, that which once was known 
as the Wessa Catechumenorum— shows in its structure 
the work of men familiar with the synagogue. Here 
was an elaborate course of Psalmody and Scripture, 
of which the Introit, Tract and Gradual, the Epistle 


1 See this whole subject elaborately treated in the Rev, J. E. Field’s 
The Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apostolic Liturgy. 
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and the Gospel of modern rites are only broken frag- 
ments. The reading and singing were unlike those 
of the synagogue in scope and form, but they were 
like in idea, The Church has inherited them from 
Judaism by the administration of the apostles. 

But the liturgy of the Church, however much it 
may have borrowed in detail from the service of the 
synagogue, is altogether different in purpose. Its 
purpose is to envelope in wealth of prayer and praise 
an act of sacrifice. All serves to enhance the so- 
lemnity of the oblation, to concentrate on that the 
attention of priest and people. This verbal setting 
of the sacrifice is non-essential. It is mutable. In 
the East there was a long period of growing elabora- 
tion, followed by a longer period of strict conserva- 
tism. In the West, under the influence of the Roman 
Church, there set in from early times a tendency to 
simplification, carried perhaps, in the long run, to 
excess. The one essential, unchanging act of the 
liturgy is the oblation of the Lamb of God, the 
act in which alone is constituted Christian worship. 

The Christian Church knew nothing of those local 
restrictions which made the synagogue a necessary 
development of religion. But the main object of the 
synagogue was one that still called for some provision. 
The reading of the Holy Scriptures was part of a 


Christian’s devotion. It was not with him as with 
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the Jew. He had no need of that intimate 
acquaintance with the details of the law without 
which the Jew would be always transgressing. 
He no longer needed a constant reminder of the 
Messianic promises. The law and the prophets were 
fulfilled. But the Scriptures were still the oracles of 
God. The faithful must know them. Private reading 
was for many ages to come a practical impossibility. 
Public reading was the only way by which the faithful 
could learn to know the Word of God. Portions were 
read in the liturgy. The writings of the apostles 
and others were added as they were received. But in 
the first ages we can find no trace of a systematic 
course of lessons embracing the whole body of Scrip- 
ture. The Psalter, indeed, was from very early times 
digested into a course. The setting apart of certain 
hours for prayer can be traced with certainty to apo- 
stolic times. The customary hours of the Jews were 
retained, and others were added. The watches of the 
night became by strength of devotion or by force of 
circumstances the especial times for Christian prayer, 
To the several hours and watches Psalms were soon 
appropriated. This was a natural impulse of devo- 
tion, not a Divine ordinance of worship. The 
custom crystallised; it was recognised and finally 
regulated by authority. Another custom followed. 
In the watches of the night there was leisure for read- 
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ing. The Scriptures were read, and not the Scrip- 
tures only, but various writings of the Saints, and 
especially the Acts of the Martyrs. It is impossible 
to say how or when this custom arose. It was a 
natural growth ; we become aware of it in history only 
as complete. It is a mistake to find a reference to it 
in the fifty-ninth canon of Laodicea, which concerns 
only what was read in church in the public order of 
worship. These readings were of a more private 
nature. Otherwise the prohibition of Laodicea would 
have confined them to the Canonical Scriptures. One 
thing is certain. They grew in importance with the 
growth of monasticism. In the life of a monastery 
the hours of day and night could be constantly and 
uniformly observed ; the readings of the night-watches 
could be systematised. But the system was not con- 
fined to the cloister. From the time of St. Basil 
onward the monks were regarded simply as aiming at 
the ideal Christian life. They were not abnormal ; 
they set the rule to which others should conform 
so far as was in their power. The devotions of the 
monastery thus became the common heritage of the 
Church. They were acknowledged and regulated by 
authority. Pope Gelasius ordained the course of 
Scripture for the year. St. Benedict required his 
family of monks to follow no private rule in this 
respect, but the order of the Roman Church. 
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The Church had now acquired, in addition to the 
Divine liturgy, an order of service consisting of the 
recitation of the Psalter week by week, and of the 
rest of Holy Scripture year by year, together with 
certain writings of the Saints. It will be seen at once 
how close a parallel we have here to the institutions 
of the Old Testament. Over against the Temple stood 
the synagogue. Over against the Liturgy of the 
Holy Sacrifice stands the order of the Psalter and the 
Lessons. The former is the appointed public worship 
of the people of God, to be offered only in the hal- 
lowed house of God; the latter is the devotion of 
those who choose to assemble for the purpose in the 
house of God or elsewhere. 

This order has its proper name. To the Western 
Church it is known as the Offictum Dzivinum, or 
Divine Service. It is needless to trace its history. 
It has undergone many changes. The central idea 
however has been constant,—a frequent recitation of 
the Psalter, weekly, fortnightly, or monthly, with an 
annual course of Scripture lessons, set in a varying 
framework of hymns and prayers. It was perfected 
in the cloister, and it bears the marks of its origin. 
It is not easily adapted to the needs of those who live 
in the world. It was intended for those who could 
literally meditate in the law of the Lord day and 


night. With some adaptations its daily use has been 
F2 
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imposed by the wisdom of the Church on all the 
clergy. The laity has never been bound to it. With 
us in England it has been reduced to a very simple 
form, the lightest of burdens to those on whom it is 
laid, a daily joy to those who freely undertake it. It 
is a device of saints, it has the blessing of the Church, 
it is ordered by those who rule us in the Holy 
Ghost. 
It is all this, but it is no more. It isnot of Divine 
authority. It must not be set in comparison with the 
worship of the altar. To put this our service in the 
place of the Holy Sacrifice is to exalt the ordinance 
of man above the ordinance of God, the synagogue 
above the Temple. To be content with this is to 
forego the right which we have to share in the 
heavenly worship, to do that which is not required 
of us, leaving undone that which is required. The 
joy of pious souls is to join in the recitation of 
the Divine service ; the Divine command is to com- 
memorate the death of Christ. 
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By THE Rev. Epmunp G. Woop, B.D. 


THE parish priest when his bishop instituted him to 
the cure of souls had at the same time committed to 
him by his ecclesiastical superior the ‘government 
of the Church and Parish.’ That duty of governing 
brings with it many grave responsibilities and 
involves the priest in many very anxious questions. 
The ordering of the arrangements for the public 
worship of Almighty God is one of the gravest of 
those responsibilities, and at the same time is sur- 
rounded with questions often very difficult of solution. 
The pastor has first to consider what service he is 
bound to provide for, not merely what, in his opinion 
and in the exercise of his lawful discretion, will be 
_ useful and expedient. He has to consider what, if 
any, service the people are bound to attend on each 
Sunday and greater holy day, such as Christmas 
and Ascension. He knows that the Christian rule for 
the observance of the Lord’s Day primarily enjoins 
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public worship, and secondarily, in order the more 
readily to secure time and opportunity for such 
worship, it enjoins abstinence from servile or common 
work. But what kind of public worship? Is there 
any rule witnessed to by Christian antiquity, sup- 
ported by universal prevailing usage of century upon 
century, and upheld and enforced by conciliar - 
decrees? And, if so, there will then come before him 
a multitude of practical questions to fill him with 
anxiety. How can he best make his people under- 
stand their obligation ? how can he so arrange as to 
make it easy for them to fulfil it? how can he lead 
them to take delight in thus approaching to God in 
the discharge of that their bounden duty and service. 
At what hour shall he call them to come to this 
great act of worship? with what adjuncts shall it be 
celebrated, and in what relation shall he cause it to 
stand to other services? How shall he overcome 
this and that grave difficulty? And, beyond all this, 
how shall he, in making his arrangements, best have 
regard to the dignity of God’s service, and so pro- 
mote the greater honour of the King before whose 
footstool he and his people come to worship and fall 
down. 

The priest called on to consider all these matters 
may find peculiar difficulties in his own case and in 


the circumstances of his parish. He may be working 
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alone and unaided ; he may have a dead weight of 
ignorance, of prejudice, and of established bad custom to 
contend with. He may be isolated ina country parish 
where, unlike the case of a town parish, if the parish- 
ioners do not attend their parish church they will 
either go to some schismatic service or to none at all. 
Under the pressure of such anxieties and difficulties 
it will be a help to the priest in arriving at a decision 
if he can see some principle to guide him, well estab- 
lished by Catholic usage and Catholic antiquity. The 
purpose of this paper is to set out such a principle. 
That principle may be briefly stated to be that the 
law and history of the Catholic Church teach us that 
there is a particular Divine service which the priest 
is bound to celebrate, and the faithful bound to join 
in Sunday by Sunday, and that, unless such service 
is so celebrated and attended, the obligation of keeping 
the Lord’s Day holy which is incumbent on every 
Christian has been imperfectly fulfilled; nay, its 
principal obligation has been unfulfilled, that which is 
the very kernel and essence of Lord’s Day observance 
has been omitted. Further, that such service is the 
Divine liturgy, the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and 
that this service should be so celebrated, and at such 
an hour and under such circumstances, as to make it 
“evident that it is regarded and is to be regarded as 
the chief, the popular, service of the Sunday, the 
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service to which all should come, whether they can 
or cannot come to‘other services. 

The obligation arises out of the usage and custom of 
the universal Church. Such usage and+custom has 
always been reckoned as one of the most important 
sources of ecclesiastical obligation, more important 
indeed than the mere letter of the canon of a Council. 
In fact a conciliar enactment concerning some 
practice is often but a witness to its having been 
already recognised as binding by custom. It is 
necessary to insist on the obligation arising out 
of the general custom of the Church, for not infre- 
quently the remark is made, ‘Oh, but it was only a 
custom, meaning apparently that a custom is inferior 
to acanon. The reverse of that is the truth. Ecu- 
menical customs and usages form the venerable and 
sacred body of the common law of the Church. It 
is more venerable than the written law of conciliar 
canons considered in themselves. For the latter only 
acquire their full and perfect authority by their being 
generally received, whereas that general acceptance 


is intrinsic in the customs and usages. Further, 


St. Augustine long since laid down the principle that, 


when a usage generally received throughout the 
Church cannot be traced back to any definite origin, 
such as a canon of a council, it must be deemed to be 
apostolic. 
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It.is quite certain that the celebration of the 
Liturgy as the Sunday service is an immemorial 
usage, and therefore, on St. Augustine’s principle, we 
should be justified in pronouncing it to be of apo- 
-stolic origin. But, in fact, we can produce no incon- 
siderable amount of evidence to the effect that it 
dates back to the era of the apostles. The account 
given of the assembly at Troas! is very note- 
worthy ; ‘Upon the first day of the week, when 
the disciples came together (cuvnypévov yor, 
when we were gathered together) to break bread.’ 
The whole tone of the phrase implies a_ usual 
customary action. It is not that they were specially 
summoned, but that in pursuance of custom they 
were come together. And it is worth noting that 
the ecclesiastical term synaxis (cvvaéis) came even 
as early as the writings which go under the name of 
Dionysius the Areopagite® to be used as a designa- 
tion for the Holy Eucharist, or perhaps more exactly 
for the Liturgy, the service of the Holy Eucharist. 
The gathering together (cvvyypévwy) was for the 
purpose of the ovvafis—the Eucharistic service. 

The evidence of writings which can hardly be 
called sub-apostolic may also be cited. Thus St. 
Clement ?: ‘We ought to do all things in order, 
as many as the Master hath commanded us 


1 Acts xx. 7. 2 Eccles. Hier. cap. 3. 3 Ad Corinth. 40. 
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to perform, at their appointed seasons. Now the 
offerings and ministrations (rds te mpoogopas Kat 
Nevtoupylas—distinctly «liturgic, sacrificial words) 
He commanded to be performed with care .. . at 
fixed times and seasons. . . .(41) Let each of you, 
brethren, in his own order give thanks (evyapioteiTo) 
unto God, not transgressing the appointed rule of his 
service (Tov wpicpevoy THs Nevtoupylas avTod Kavova).’ 
Then, referring to the strictness of the ordinances 
concerning the Mosaic sacrifices, he adds in regard to 
the Christian service, ‘They who do anything con- 
trary to the seemly ordinance of His Will, receive 
death as the penalty. Ye see, brethren, in proportion 
as greater knowledge hath been vouchsafed unto us, 
so much the more are we exposed to danger.’ 

On these extracts we must note, first, that 
certain fixed times of Divine service are referred to. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the Lord’s Day 
had, by the time St. Clement wrote, become thoroughly 
fixed and established, but there is no evidence that 
any other feast or fixed day was observed save that, 
the weekly recurring feast of the Resurrection. Hence 
we infer that these dicta have reference to Sunday 
observance. Secondly, we have no obscure intimation 
what that observance essentially consisted in. We 
have expressions used of a distinctively technical cha- 


racter, such as those employed in the Epistle to the 
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Romans, and in that to the Hebrews. We havein the 
‘giving of thanks’ most clearly a reference to the 
Eucharist. Thus Bishop Lightfoot, in his note on. 
evyapiateitw, says, ‘ The allusion here is plainly to the 
public services of the Church, whose order had been 
violated. Thus evyapioria will refer chiefly, though 
not solely, to the principal act of Christian thanks- 
civing, the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, which at 
a later date was almost exclusively termed evyapiotia.’ 
These passages then, on the whole, show us that in St. 
Clement’s time the observance of Sunday by the cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist was an already well- 
established custom. 

The mention of the Lord’s Day in the Epistle 
of St. Barnabas! is also to the point. For when 
he says ‘we keep the eighth day for joyfulness 
(eis edppoovvnv), the day on which Jesus rose again 
from the dead, there is clearly an allusion, though 
a cryptic one, to that spiritual banquet of which 
it is mystically said? according to the Septuagint 
reading, followed by St. Cyprian and St. Augustine, 
‘Thy inebriating cup how mighty is It!’ 

The witness of the post-apostolic and later ante- 
Nicene period is, of course, fuller. The ninth canon 
of the Apostles decrees punishment for those of 
the faithful who come to the reading of Scripture 


1 xv. ad fin. 2 Psalm xxiii. 5. 
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‘and do not remain for the prayers and Holy Com- 
munion.’ This, by necessary implication, shows that, 
inasmuch as the Lord’s Day was observed by publicly 
assembling together, and as by this canon those who so 
assembled were bidden to remain throughout the 
Liturgy, the faithful therefore were at that time com- 
manded to be present at the Eucharistic service on 
Sunday. This canon was reproduced and amplified 
in the second Canon of Antioch (A.D. 341), which is 
part of the Ecumenical Code. 

The testimony of the well-known and oft-quoted 
letter of Pliny the younger! to the Emperor Trajan 
(circ. 110) describes the practice of the Christians of 
Bithynia, as stated by themselves, to be ‘that they 
were accustomed to assemble on a fixed day before 
it was light . . . and to bind themselves by a sacra- 
mentum not to commit any wickedness . . . and when 
that was done they departed, but subsequently came 
together again to take food in common, but in’ an 
innocent manner. By sacramentum, Pliny no doubt 
understood that they meant an oath, but there is-no 
trace of any such custom in any extant Christian 
writings, so that we may confidently take it that by 
the term in question, the Christians whom Pliny 
interrogated meant the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, participation in which does indeed bind the 
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Christian in the most solemn manner to abstain from 
the commission of evil. The latter part of the pas- 
sage no doubt refers to the agape. 

The book called ‘The Apostolical Constitutions,’ 
though of uncertain date, does yet place us (in the 
words of Bunsen,! ‘unmistakeably in the midst of the 
life of the Church of the second and third centuries.’ 
In book vii. 30 we find this injunction, ‘ On the day of 
the Resurrection of the Lord assemble yourselves to- 
gether without fail, giving thanks to God, that your 
sacrifice may be unspotted and acceptable to God, 
who has said concerning His universal Church, “In 
every place shall incense and a pure sacrifice be 
offered unto Me.”’ That the passage speaks of attend- 
ance on the Eucharist there can be no possible room 
for doubt; the phraseology points most conclusively 
to the fact. 

The testimony of Justin Martyr is very clear and 
distinct 2; ‘On the day called Sunday, all who live in 
cities or in the country gather together to one place, 
and the memoirs of the apostles and prophets are 
read; ... then the president verbally instructs and 
exhorts. .. . Then we all rise together and pray, and 
when our prayer is ended bread and wine and water 
are brought, and the president offers prayers and 
thanksgiving according to the power that has been 
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given to him [i.e. of course the power of Holy Order], 
. |. and there is a distribution to each and a participa- 
tion of that over which thanks has been given.’ 

One of the clearest proofs of the existence of any 
long-established custom in the Church is the action 
of councils, local as well as general, enforcing the 
custom and enacting penalties for the breach of it. 
The very fact that a custom is beginning to be dis- 
regarded, and that men are growing careless about 
observing it, is evidence of its antiquity. Custom is 
slow in arriving at maturity, and the mature custom 
will maintain its vigour for a lengthened period. 
Evidence of decay is therefore equivalent to evidence 
ofantiquity. Such evidence it is that conciliar decrees 
afford us concerning the antiquity and universality of 
the Sunday celebration of the Divine mysteries. It is 
evidence of universality ; for scattered local councils 
are witnesses that the custom was not confined to one 
part of the Church only, but that equally in one place 
as in another it had been long established. 

Even as early as 341 the Council of Antioch, as 
has been already noted, found it necessary to enforce 
the apostolic canon by threatening excommunication 
to those who only came to the ‘ reading of the Sacred 
Scriptures’ and did not remain for the celebration of 
the Eucharist. Still earlier the Spanish Council of 
Elvira (305—Hefele) had in canon twenty-one decreed 
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penance for those who absented themselves from 
church on three consecutive Sundays. MHosius of 
Cordova, who presided at the council, obtained the 
re-enactment of this canon at the Council of Sardica 
in Illyria (347). The Council of Agde, in Narbonne 
(506), presided over by St. Czesarius of Arles, enacted, 
in canon forty-seven, that all the faithful were to 
remain throughout the whole mass and not to depart 
until after the blessing. St. Czesarius evidently found 
it necessary to insist urgently on the duty of assisting 
at the Divine mysteries on Sunday ; thus in his twelfth 
homily he says, ‘I beseech you never leave the 
Church on Sunday until the mass be finished.’ And 
it is related in his life that he used often to cause the 
church doors to be closed after the Gospel in order 
to prevent the exodus of the people. Similar provi- 
sions were made by the Council of Orleans five years 
later, in 51 1. Later still, in 614, the synodal statutes 
of Rheims, attributed to Bishop Somatius, directed 
(cap. 7) that the pastor should enjoin his people to 
be present at mass on Sunday and holy days; and if 
they absented themselves twice in the year they were 
to be punished by being refused ingress to the church 
and ecclesiastical sepulture. A sermon wrongly 
ascribed to St. Augustine, but really made up of 
extracts from’ writers and documents of a date 
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somewhat earlier than the seventh century, says, © 


‘On Sundays let no one stay idly at home, but be 
present at the celebration of mass.’ In 691 the 
Council in Trullo, or the Quinisext, enacted (canon 
eighty) for the whole East what the already cited 
provincial canons had enacted in the West. 

The evidence afforded by the records of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church is to the same effect. The 
‘Liber Legum Ecclesiasticarum’ of Elfric (a repro- 
duction of the capitularies of Theodulf of Orleans) 
charges every Christian to come to church on Satur- 
day and bring a light with him, and in the morning 
to come to mass.' Theodulf of Orleans (788), in his 
45th capitular, enjoined that ‘ private masses were not 
to be said in public on Sunday, so that people might 
not be drawn away from hearing the solemn mass, 
which canonically should be said at the hour of terce ;’ 
and he inveighs earnestly against the practice of going 
only to an early mass, and then spending the rest of the 
day in enjoyment. In the 46th capitular he enjoins that 
‘priests are not to say mass in oratories on Sundays 
except ante secundam horam, but that all are to 
come to the public solemnities of the mass, and that 
no food was to be taken until all be over. The laws of 
Edgar and of Canute enacted the same. Still earlier, 
the Council of Clovesho (747) had, in canon four- 
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teen, decreed concerning Sunday and great festivals, 


pe 


that all people were to attend to the exhortations of 
the priests and assemble to hear the Word of God 


and to be present at mass.! 

The Anglo-Saxon laws insisted, moreover, that the 
people should come to the principal mass, the high 
mass of the day, and not merely to a low mass or to 


private masses. The hour at which the high mass 


was sung was midway between prime and sext, that 
is about 9 A.M. in summer and 10 in winter. And in 
order to enforce attendance at the chief or parochial 
mass, it was forbidden that any should break their 
fast until after that mass had been sung. There can be 
no doubt whatever that our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
notwithstanding the absence of conveniences such as 
better roads, warm churches, vernacular services, and 
shorter services, did not hesitate to submit themselves 
to the discipline of a lengthened fast Sunday after 
Sunday in order that they might assist at Divine 
service according to the law. 

In the medieval period we still find that ecclesiasti- 
cal authority had need from time to time to enforce 
the observance of the Lord’s Day. Thus Archbishop 
Peckham, in 1291, commands the Archdeacon of 
Canterbury to enforce attendance at Divine service. 
Simon Islip, in 1359, in a mandate to the suffragans 

1 Haddan and Stubbs, iii, 367. * Wilkins, ii. 175. 
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of the province in which he directs special prayer to 
be offered for the good success of the king (Edward 
III.), then just about to set out for France at the ex- 
piration ‘of the truce of Poictiers, takes occasion to 
observe how ‘it is provided by the sanctions of the 
law and of the Canons that every Lord’s day be 
venerably observed . .. so that every faithful man 
. . may then at least go to his Parish Church ... 
and honour the Divine Mysteries, and after complain- 
ing of the too common neglect of Sunday, urges on 
his suffragans the necessity of causing reformation.! 
Archbishop Arundel, in 1401, found it necessary to 
enforce attendance at the high or parochial mass.” 

It is not, however, necessary to multiply authori- 
ties. Those already given are quite sufficient as 
evidence of the constant, the universally prevailing, 
custom of observing the Lord’s Day by attendance at 
mass. There cannot indeed be any dispute as to that 
custom having continued down to the epoch called ‘the 
Reformation’ in the sixteenth century. It must most 
undoubtedly be admitted that there was then prevail- 
ing an ecumenical custom by virtue of which an obliga- 
tion. rested on all the faithful to attend the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist as the chief service of the day 
on every Sunday and on the greater festivals. Such 
custom had, as has been already said, the force of law. 


1, Wilkins, iii, 43. » Tbid, iii, 266, 
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The obligation was one therefore resting upon ecu- 
menical authority. It is hardly necessary to repeat 
that ecumenical authority speaks not merely through 
the medium of councils, but even in a certain sense 
still more emphatically by the existence of long pre- 
vailing universal custom. This being so the question 
arises, how can such an obligation be removed, or 
how can it be modified? Putting aside the case of 
supreme necessity which supersedes all positive law, 
and the case of conflict with natural law when the 
latter must prevail, it may be stated generally that 
only the authority that binds can loose, cujus est 
ligare ejusdem est solvere. Law, whether statute or 
customary, can only be abrogated by the same autho- 
rity which enacted it or by a superior authority. Cer- 
tainly the inferior never can abrogate the law of the 
superior without at least the consent of the superior. 
Thus a provincial synod cannot abrogate the canons 
of a national, or of a general, or of an ecumenical 
council, for they are all superior to the provincial 
synod, Neither can a provincial synod abolish an 
ecumenical custom, which has the force of law. For 
instance, it would not be competent to a provincial 
synod to forbid the use of the mixed chalice or of 
some artificial light during the celebration of mass. 
Neither of these things is merely a rite or a ceremony 
which every particular Church may change or abolish. 
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They are usages or customs of ecumenical author- 
ity, and can only be abrogated by ecumenical. 
authority. The ceremonial and ritual manner of 
practising those customs or usages is another matter, 
concerning which no ecumenical obligation exists, 
and it is, therefore, competent for local authority to 
vary from time to time the ceremonial or ritual 
method of practising the ecumenically binding 
custom or usage. Hence clearly it will follow that 
if a provincial synod should enact a law on some 
matter within its competence, nevertheless if such 
law should in some given case operate in the way of 
rendering impossible the fulfilment of an ecumenical 
obligation, then the provincial law would not in such 
case be binding. For in case of conflict the law of 
the inferior must give way to that of the superior. 
Another important point to be considered is how 
far custom can abrogate law; ie. the law of the 
Church. All canonists hold that law whether in its 
source written or customary can be abrogated by 
contrary custom. But that does not mean that the 
custom fer se or by virtue of some power inherent in 
itself can abrogate law. But it means that with the 
consent of the legislative authority, contrary custom 
abrogates law. The whole force of the custom is 
derived from the legislative authority. If this were 
not so it would follow that the subjects could by a 
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simple process of persistent disobedience invalidate 
any law which they disliked. The consent of the 
superior may be express, tacit, or legal! If the 
consent be only tacit, it must be ‘shown that thes 
legislative authority had opportunity to negative the - 
custom and yet did not do so. Opinions differ as to 
whether, if the legislator can be shown to have been in 
ignorance of the growth and existence of the contrary 
custom, his tacit consent can be presumed. By legal 
consent is meant that the legislator, by enacting some 
new law or by giving some judicial decision, either of 
which would be inconsistent with the old law which 
the contrary custom has sought to abrogate, must be 
presumed to have intended to approve such contrary 
custom, and so to have assented to it. But whether 
the consent be express, tacit, or legal, it must be 
most carefully borne in mind that it is the consent 
of the legislator to the contrary custom and not 
the contrary custom in and by itself that abrogates 
law. 

Another question that arises is whether in any 
case custom can abrogate ecumenical law. Here, 
again, the canonists are not unanimous. On the one ’ 
hand many agree with Suarez? in saying that it can 
do so; while others agree with an equally eminent 
authority, Fagnanus, who in his commentaries on the 


1 Bargilliat, Predect. Jur. Can. i. 94. 2 De Legibus, vii. 6, 
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Decretals! denies this. But even those who admit 
that contrary custom may abrogate ecumenical law 
do so under many limitations. In the first place, 
though the custom might grow up partially, ie. first 
in one province or nation and then in another, yet 
there must always be presumably the consent of 
the Church at large to the custom operating in that 
particular province or nation as against the general 
law. In the next place, the canonists lay down that 
if the custom be what they call ‘irrational’ it cannot 
prevail against the law. Irrationality in this sense 
means” anything that is (1) contrary to Divine or 
natural law, (2) anything that is repugnant to duty to 
parents, or to religion, or tends towards the diminution 
of Divine worship, (3) or injures and disrupts ecclesias- 
tical discipline, (4) or is perilous to the commonweal, 
(5) or tends to injure the Church, (6) or operates in 
restraint of ecclesiastical liberty, (7) or introduces what 
could not be imposed by law. Another way in which 
a contrary custom would be invalid would be ifit were 
such as the law reprobates. For instance, if the object 
of the law were to promote greater religiousness or 
stricter discipline, then a contrary custom would be 
held to be one reprobated by the law (a jure reprobata). 
If the custom be in any of these senses ‘irrational ’ 


1 Incap. Quanto, tit. De Consuet. 
* So Schmalzgrueber, Jus. Caz. Univ. i. 4, 7. 
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then it can never prevail ; it would not in fact be a 
true custom but a ‘ corruptela.’ It will be seen from 
these principles that it is very seldom that in regard 
to any important matter custom can be held to prevail 
against a law so as to abrogate it. Popular writers 
and others very frequently talk about some important 
law of discipline being overthrown by custom, and they 
will appeal in justification of what they allege to the 
undoubted principle admitted by the canonists that 
custom can abrogate law. But they omit to take 
notice, probably they do not know, that the con- 
ditions above indicated must be fulfilled. In fact, it 
will seldom be that the things contended about by 
popular controversialists are in any way 7 part 
materia with what the canonists had in mind. The 
latter were chiefly referring to minor matters of 
ecclesiastical practice or to things annexed to 
spirituals. 

If these principles be applied to the question before 
us it will very clearly appear that the custom which 
unhappily so largely prevails and has so long prevailed 
in England, of not making the Holy Eucharist the chief 
Sunday service, and of not recognising the obligation 
on the part of the faithful to be present at the celebra- 
tion thereof every Sunday, is not a legitimate contrary 
custom which can remove the obligation of the ecu- 
menical law as to the observance of Sunday; it is 
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simply a corrupt practice. For, in the first place, it is 
wholly impossible to presume ecumenical consent (i.e. - 
the consent of the legislator) to the English custom 
of substituting matins (or evensong) for mass. In the 
face of the suspension of inter-communion no way of 
such consent or the contrary being manifested has 
been possible. On the contrary, it is perfectly certain 
that if the rest of Christendom did speak on the 
subject it would be to speak in reprobation, plainly, 
distinctly, and emphatically of the corrupt practice 
prevalent in England. In the next place this practice 
is canonically ‘irrational.’ It certainly diminishes the 
worship to be rendered to Almighty God ; it very de- 
cidedly lowers the standard of worship, and therefore 
is ‘irrational. And, again, this practice must be held 
to be ‘reprobated by the law,’ and therefore a corrupt 
and not a legitimate custom. For the law for the 
observance of Sunday by the celebration of the Divine 
mysteries, and the attendance thereat by the faithful, is 
clearly one whose object is the promoting of an in- 
creased religiousness in keeping the day. For certainly 
a day observed by the celebration of the Eucharist, the 
highest act of worship, is one more religiously observed 
than a day on which only matins and evensong were 
said. Hence, on the principles already laid down, it 
must be held that the law does implicitly reprobate any 
custom whereby matins or evensong should be substi- 
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tuted for the Holy Eucharist as the chief act of Sunday 
observance. © s 
It follows that the parish priest in England _ is 
bound by ecumenical custom (having the force of 
law) to celebrate the Eucharist every Sunday, at such 
hour and in such manner as to make it in fact as well 
as in theory the chief service of the day, and that a 
similar obligation rests on the faithful to be present 
at the celebration. As has been pointed out, the 
law formerly obliged the people to be present at the 
chief, the high, or parochial mass on Sunday, and did 
not count attendance at a private mass or, as it would 
be now called, a low mass, or early celebration of the 
Mysteries, as a fulfilment of this obligation ; but general 
custom throughout the West, which alone was affected 
by this provision, the Eastern rule being to have only 
one celebration in each church on Sunday, has long 
since abrogated this particular point, so that attendance 
at any mass is now a sufficient fulfilment of the obliga- 
tion on the part of the faithful. Nevertheless the 
desire of the Church must be held to be unchanged, 
that all the faithful who can possibly do so should 
come to the parochial mass, so that that may be in’ 
every sense the great united act of public worship. 
Every effort should be made by the parish priest to 
encourage the people to act up to that desire on the 
part of the Church. 
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As regards the hour for the parochial mass, it is 
quite clear that this was much earlier in medizval 
times than has of late years been customary in 
England. In many ways there is no doubt that a 
recurrence to an earlier hour would be most desirable 
Nine o'clock or shortly after, the hour which Christian 
tradition has always associated with the memory of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
has been long and widely esteemed in the West as the 
hour for the parochial mass. If English people could 
be induced to adopt earlier habits on Sunday, there 
would be many great advantages attaching to the 
re-adoption of that hour. Particularly would this be 
the case in parishes where there is only one priest ; 
for the necessity for duplicating on ordinary Sundays 
would be thereby avoided, as no one could ordinarily 
find any difficulty in remaining fasting until after the 
high mass so as to be able -to communicate then if he 
desired. But the question of the hour for mass must 
be chiefly regarded from a practical point of view. 
The general habits of the people cannot be altered all 
at once. Efforts would probably have in the first 
instance to be made in the direction of modifying very 
considerably the laborious character of Saturday which 
prevails in most places and in most households. _ It is 
the extra labour of Saturday and the late hours on 
Saturday nights that cause the late hour on Sunday: 
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But clearly the consideration that must determine the 
choice of hour must be ‘ what is the hour at which 
most people will as a matter of fact come to church 
on Sunday morning?’ That must be the hour for 
mass. If another hour be chosen and the popular 
hour be occupied with another service, that service 
and not the Holy Eucharist will be popularly regarded 
as the chief Sunday service. Moreover, it may very 
well be that in the estimation of the people one hour 
is more convenient in one place, and another hour in 
another place. The conditions of modern life are 
much more varied than those of the middle ages. 
Then a uniform hour practically fell in with the 
general uniformity of the conditions of life. Nowadays 
it is very different. The point is, then, very strongly 
urged that it is best to consider simply what is the 
most popular hour, and to consecrate that to the Holy 
' Eucharist. Whatever other service there may be on 
Sunday must be so arranged as to be completely sub- 
ordinate to the parochial mass. Care must be taken 
not to make the other service too attractive. At the 
same time it is a great mistake to lead the people to 
think that it is a matter of complete indifference 
whether they come to matins or not, or to litany 
which liturgically should precede mass. True, they 
are not bound to come ; but, nevertheless, it is quite 
impossible, with the evidence of the Book of Common 
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Prayer in our hands and the fact that our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers did assist at the recitation of the choir 
office as well as at mass, to say otherwise than that 
the Church desires, though she does not command, her 
lay members to do more in the way of worship on 
Sundays than to hear mass only. It is quite erroneous 
to say as it is sometimes said that matins and even- 
song are only meant for the clergy. The choir offices 
provided in the Book of Common Prayer are most dis-_ 
tinctly congregational and intended for the people. e 
The man who simply hears mass on Sunday fulfils 
his obligation of Sunday worship, and if he does not 
hear mass he entirely fails to fulfil it. But it is avery 
false principle which would lead people to be content 
with merely fulfilling the letter of strict obligation 
while they neglect other things which, though not 
strictly obligatory, are put forward by the Church as 
desirable. Asa rule, the provision of a service in the 
forenoon later than the parochial mass would be a 
mistake. If adopted it should be only as a temporary 
expedient. The greatest care should be taken to 
manifest its inferiority, and to induce the people who 
frequent it to the neglect of mass to leave off coming 
to it only and to resort to the high service. 

It may be said that many are unfit and unpre- 
pared to come to mass. In reply it must be urged 


that, unless they are unbaptized cr excommunicate, 
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they not only have a right to be present, but the 


Church commands their presence. The parish priest 
has no right to exercise his private judgment in the 
matter. He must, by inviting and urging his people 
to come, himself set the example of faith and 
obedience. It is very faithless to want to keep people 
away from mass because they are not altogether what 
it might be wished they should be. Teach them, of 
‘course ; but they will never learn while inducements 


are held out to them to abstain from their bounden 


duty and service. Either they are communicants or 
mney are not. If they are, there is no .excuse \for 
not pressing upon them their duty of hearing mass. 
If they are not communicants, the best way of 
teaching them, and of eventually making them 
reverent communicants, is by inducing them to come 
to mass. 

Finally, the parish priest must, amidst all his 
difficulties, strive to act on principle. The Church 
clearly commands that for priest and people the 
Holy Eucharist is to be the Sunday service. He 
must not allow himself to be too anxious about the 
result of his attempt to make it so. Let him only 
determine, in humble faith and trust, to do his part 
and to leave the rest to God. Many a time he will 
be astonished at the wonderful results that come as a 
consequence of his obedience. The instance of a 
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country parish in the Cambridgeshire Fens occurs to 
the writer’s mind. The parish priest, taking principle 
as his guide, determined that, so far as he could 
arrange, the Holy Eucharist should be the popular 
service, and in a very brief space of time it was so. 
Nearly the whole population of agricultural labourers 
took to coming regularly. Doubtless they had much 
still to learn, but who can doubt that their obedience 
to their priest’s exhortation was the result of his 
obedience to the Church, and that both alike were 
acceptable to God? Weekly attendance at mass, 
regular instruction, Communion at Easter, and, 
perhaps, at Whitsuntide and Christmas—that should 
be the rule to aim at for all as a minimum. For the 
majority it will also be the safest maximum, while 
there will, of course, be others whom the pastor 
will strive carefully to lead on to a higher 
standard. 

May God grant that the next few years may see 
a very real and determined effort to wipe away the 
reproach from English churches of neglecting this 
weighty matter of the law by not making the 
Eucharist ¢/e service, and so practically failing to 
use in the only truly Catholic manner the many 
restored and beautified churches which abound; at 
present too many are like empty shells without the 
kernel. May the English Sunday service become 
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what St. Clement, or Justin Martyr, or St: Augustine, 
if they came on earth again, could recognise as the 
same Sunday service as that of their own days. 
So long as matins is substituted for mass they could 
not do so, 
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SOME thirty years ago, two English Churchmen, 
both assistant masters of a public school, the one a 
clergyman, the other, if not at that time ordained, 
preparing for ordination, were discussing, during an 
afternoon’s walk, the merits and defects of the Church 
services. The younger, who, though touched with 
the cynicism of the young Oxford of that day, was 
deeply interested in the subject, questioned the 
suitableness of the evangelic hymns, Benedictus, 
Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis for use in public 
worship. ‘To take the Magnzficat;—what was the 
meaning of it for an ordinary congregation? Was 
each individual worshipper supposed to apply the 
words to himself, and say, “dZy soul doth magnify 
the Lord?” and if so, how would the succeeding 
statements and sentiments of the hymn fit in with 
this personal application? How could a man, for 
instance, think of himself as “ahand-maiden?” How 
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could any ordinary human being say without ex- 
aggeration that “all generations ” should “call” him 
“blessed ?” or was such a personal application out of 
thequestion? Wastheworshipper, by an extraordinary 
effort of the imagination, so bold as to be open to the 
charge of irreverence, to attempt to place himself in 
the position of the Blessed Virgin, and to endeavour 
by that means to enter into and appropriate the tone 
and fervour of her inspired thanksgiving? If so, who 
was sufficient for these things ? In how many persons 
out of a mixed congregation could there be found an 
intensity of devotion, a mental dexterity, and a moral 
purity, capable of performing such a feat of spiritual 
gymnastic ?’ 

No satisfactory solution of these problems was 
arrived at during the conversation ; and the practical 
conclusion seemed to be that for congregational use 
Jubilate was preferable to Benedictus, Cantate Domino 
to Magnificat, and Deus misereatur to Nunc dimittis. 
The historical and doctrinal sides of the question 
were not touched upon. No allusion, so far as can 
now be remembered, was made to the fact of the 
immemorial use of the evangelic hymns in the services 
of the Church in all parts of the world, or to their 
relation to the great mystery of the Incarnation. In 
short, the Church view of a Church question was not 
even considered, and to one at least of the two 
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companions in that afternoon’s walk it was certainly 
unknown. 

This incident illustrates the wide-spread ignorance 
existing even amongst the clergy at that time on what 
might have been justly regarded as one of their 
special subjects—an ignorance resulting doubtless in 
a great measure from the laxity of the bishops in 
their requirements for ordination, and from the 
absence of good text-books on liturgical subjects, 
but having its real origin in a prevailing apathy about 
and almost superstitious aversion to such subjects, 
except amongst a few here and there who were 
learned and independent enough to apply themselves 
to what appeared to be popularly regarded as an 
almost forbidden study. 

Times have changed. The modern theological 
world understands that our Prayer Book has some 
connexion with the Sarum office books and the other 
medizval forms of Western devotion ; and that these 
‘again have a generic relation to the ancient liturgies 
of the East. Liturgical text-books have for many 
years had a place in the curriculum for ordinands, if 
not in all dioceses, at least in some; it is no longer 
compromising for a young priest to be found study- 
ing a Sarum Breviary or a Roman Missal, and it is 
now left to cathedral vergers, and only to the least 
instructed representatives of that class of officials, to 
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sum up for the enlightenment of the too credulous 
tourist all the glorious past of the institutions which 
it is their privilege to describe, as ‘what used to be 
done in Roman Catholic times.’ 

Coincidently with the growth of a revived interest 
in liturgiology, and of a more intelligent study of the 
genesis of our Book of Common Prayer, has arisen a 
keener and more instructed criticism of the latter, and 
a healthy tendency to avoid the extremes of laudation 
and disparagement. It is possible at length to write 
without prejudice on a subject from which prejudice 
once seemed inseparable ; to view with comparative 
calmness from the Catholic standpoint the merits and 
defects of a book which for three hundred and forty 
years has been the religious instructor and devotional] 
guide of millions. On the one hand, there is no call 
to defend peculiarities of ritual merely on the ground 
that they are national. To the Catholic national 
liturgies are valuable rather from their concurrent 
testimony to the existence of a common type, than 
from the interesting but somewhat distracting variety 
of their individual forms. On the other hand, there is 
no excuse for defending any form of error, however 
widely sanctioned within the limits and under the 
zgis of the Catholic Church. The quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnzbus canon has its application even 


to systems of devotion. Novelties are not indeed of 
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necessity to be condemned—there is a virtue in variety 
in worshipas in other matters—but changes should be 
put on their defence, as things which, if not demon- 
strably better, are probably worse than established 
usages. Public devotion is a well-considered systematic 
whole ; and caprice and fashion, and to some extent 
even taste and sentiment, are apt to operate rather as 
disturbing influences than as legitimate factors in 
liturgical development. Especially open to suspicion 
are all revolutionary alterations of ritual, effected in 
times of political or religious upheaving, even where 

the motives directing such alterations may have been 
- pure, andthe need for some revision great. 

The subject of this paper may possibly be of 
interest to some even of those who have not been 
accustomed to view public worship from the stand- 
point here adopted. Those indeed who confine their 
interest in religious services to the sensational and 
strictly extemporised devotions of some of the sects 
can scarcely be expected to occupy themselves in the 
study of liturgical forms. But the ordinary type of 
service amongst the older dissenting bodies is not so 
different from that of the Church’s daily offices (free 
though it may be from the restraints of rubrical 
directions and written forms)—to say nothing of the 
tendency in some quarters to revert to a liturgical 


framework—but that the considerations here advanced 
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onthe claims of the Book of Common Prayer upon 
English Catholics and its adaptation to their beliefs 
and spiritual needs may possess some title to their 
attention. It need scarcely be said that the omission 
from these pages of any discussion of extemporised 
devotions and of what are called ‘ Mission Services’ 
implies no lack of interest in them or of appreciation. 
of their special uses. 

In endeavouring to estimate the value and ade- 
quacy of the Prayer Book by the standard of 
‘Catholic worship,’ it may be thought necessary to 
define what is meant by Catholic worship. There 
has been such a general levelling up of ecclesiastical 
terminology that it is not safe to assume that there 
is any longer any self-evident connotation of even 
the most familiar words and phrases. By ‘ Catholic 
worship,’ then, is here intended the system and type 
of public devotions or services held in honour of 
Almighty God in the organic continuous Christian 
community from the earliest times. 

It would be useless to attempt to enter into all the 
technicalities of such a vast subject in a few short 
pages. The proofs of much that is here advanced 
can only be indicated ; they cannot be set out in full. 
In brief, then, it appears in the first place that a system 
of public devotions has existed continuously from 
apostolic times. Its germ is indicated in the Acts of 
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the Apostles (ii. 42): ‘And they continued stedfastly 
in the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers.’ ‘The prayers’ 
were probably those of the Temple and synagogue ; 
‘the breaking of bread,’ which took place ‘at home’ 
—not, that is, in the Temple or synagogue—was 
almost certainly the Eucharist. It may not be easy 
to trace the growth of liturgical devotions from this 
beginning through the first and second centuries, the 
documentary evidence being extremely meagre ; but 
that there was such a growth, regular and yet pro- 
gressive, affected indeed and modified by the decay 
of Judaism, the admission of the Gentiles, and the 
progress of the Church, there are sundry indications. 
Justin Martyr (ezrca 150 A.D.), Tertullian (A.D. 200) 
Origen and St. Cyprian (both in the third century) 
and St. Basil much more fully (in the fourth),! refer 
to the custom of daily services of prayer and praise 
(distinct, at all events in the later period, from the Eu- 
charist), of which, according to St. Basil, the recitation 
of Psalms, selected or continuous, formed, as amongst 
the Jews, the most salient feature. Such details as 
are derived from these and other sources correspond in 
general character with what are found in the existing 
offices of the Greek Church, and it seems probable 


} See Freeman’s Principles of Divine Service, ed. 1889, vol. i. 
ch. i, §§ 2 and 3. 
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that the Western offices, even if they had a somewhat 
different original, borrowed largely from the Greek 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. In regard to the 
Eucharist itself, in like manner, such notices as 
occur in St. Clement of Rome, St. Ignatius, Justin 
Martyr, St. Cyprian, and St. Chrysostom, not to 
carry the chain of patristic evidence further, agree . 
in representing the Eucharistic service as stamped 
from the beginning with a definite character, surviving 
and indeed suggesting the ritual development to which 
they also bear witness—a testimony supported by 
the fuller, if in some sense less trustworthy, evidence 
of the ancient Greek liturgies. 

To speak first of the daily offices. Anyone can 
see for himself by consulting a Sarum or Roman 
Breviary, or even such selected or condensed forms 
as are contained in ‘The Day Hours of the English 
Church,’ or in the ‘Treasury of Devotion, what was 
their general norm or type. It was Psalmody inter- 
spersed with or encased in prayers. In the course 
of ages this outline had been in various ways em- 
bellished and enriched, the typical character being 

~eserved throughout. The principal Greek daily 
~re those (1) for midnight and early morning, 
~vening.! The introduction to these, 

three, expressive of mingled praise 


1 Freeman, vol. i. p. 68. : 
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and penitence, and ending with an invitatory ‘O 


come, let us worship God our King!’ is thought tobe 


an epitome of the ‘Eighteen Prayers’ of the Jewish 


synagogue, to which it bears a striking resemblance. 


The following summary of the Eastern vespers — 


adapted from Freeman! may serve as an example of | 


the type of the Greek offices :— 


EASTERN VESPERS 


Introduction (partly penitential) ending with invitatory, 
“O come, let us worship !’ 
Psalm civ., with seven prayers ‘of the lighting of lamps’ 
intermingled 
‘Glory be to the Father’ and ‘ Alleluia’ (twice), a litany 
Psalms in course in three parts, with ‘Glory’ at the end of each 
part 
Psalms cxli., cxlii., with cxxx. interwoven 
Psalm cxvil. ; Psalm cxxiii. set as a hymn 
‘ Prayer of Entrance’ (viz. of the Gospels) 
‘The Entrance. ‘Wisdom. Stand up’ 
The Prokeimenon (i.e. summary of the next 
Sunday’s Epistle) 
Intercession 
A litany and prayers 
Prayer of bowing down the head 
‘Glory, &c. 
‘Nunc dimittis’ 
A trisagion 
‘Our Father’ 
Thanksgiving, and dismissal 


Eucharistic 
Memorial 


The vespers office has been preferentially selected, 
as containing, together with characteristics of its 
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own, the combined elements of the midnight and 


morning offices. 


No one who casts his eye over the — 


above summary and compares it with our modern 


English evensong can fail to observe that the same 


A essential. elements exist in both, though in very 


different combinations. 


For the differences between 


them the responsibility lies not so much with the 


English reformers as with the framers of the old 


Western offices, which differ far more widely from the 


Greek than the modern English from them. Here is 


a summary of the two Latin offices from which our 


evensong is in the main derived :— 


SUMMARY OF THE SARUM VESPERS AND 
COMPLINE 


VESPERS 


‘In the name,’ &c. 
‘Our Father’ 
©O God, make speed, &c. 
Five Psalms and Ant. 
Five Glorias 
Capitulum, or short chapter 
Hymn 
‘Magnificat’ 
Short litany 
‘Our Father’ 
Petitions 
Collects 





COMPLINE 


‘In the name,’ &c. 
‘Turn Thou us,’ &c. 
‘Our Father’ 

“O God, make speed,’ &c. 
Four Psalms, one Ant. 
Three Glorias 
Capitulum 
Hymn 
‘Nunc dimittis’ 
Short litany 
‘Our Father’ 
Apostles’ Creed 
Petitions 
Confession, Absol. 
Collect 
Intercession 
Benediction 
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It is clear that while the type and spirit of the 
daily offices have been always and everywhere the . 
same, the complexion and arrangement of them has 
greatly varied. The particular changes effected at 
the Reformation may have been wise or unwise, too 
many or too few; they may have been such as to 
give unnecessary offence to old prejudices, or they 
may have seemed to be amply justified by the 
demands of the age ; from the point of view adopted 
in this paper the chief matter for consideration is 
whether the offices as they now stand satisfy the 
standard of Catholic worship. We are not concerned 
so much with the Reformers’ motives as with the 
result actually attained. We may regret the disap- 
pearance of many of the characteristics of the old 
offices. One condition only lies at the threshold of 
individual acquiescence in the change—the condition, 
namely, that the original type of service has not been 
disfigured by it. 

Let us take, then, for the purpose of comparison 
and criticism our modern evensong, and ask ourselves 
whether in the reconstruction there effected, or by 
the introduction of any novel feature, the old type of 
service has been obliterated or disfigured. 

One of the most striking features in our service is 
the reading of Scripture. In the Greek offices there 


is no lesson; only the Prokezmenon, or summary of 
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‘the Epistle, and that only at vespers. In the Latin 
office of matins there are lessons, but the vast 
majority of them are non-Scriptural, being either 
legendary or homiletic ; the Cafztw/a, or little chapters, 
at the other offices being merely ‘texts. The long 
Scripture lessons of our offices, though not indeed out 
of character with the old use, are so far a modification 
of it that they greatly enlarge the element of in- 
struction. On the other hand, the important element 
of Psalmody suffers in our office a serious reduction 
as compared with the Greek, and with the Latin 
offices of vespers and compline combined. No 
point of principle is involved in the rejection (except 
in the case of a few special days) of selections of 
Psalms in favour of an orderly and exhaustive course. 
The Eucharistic element, so marked in the Greek 
vespers, is reduced with us as in the Latin office 
to the memorial collect or collects. The evangelic 
hymns retain as honourable a place in our office as 
in any other. Thanksgiving as distinct from praise 
has a special place in our office, asinthe Greek. The 
Confession and Absolution, the Creed, the Glorias, 
the short Litany, the Petitions, have all of them their 
counterpart in the older services, though not always 
in the same order. It may be conceded that the 
change has not been all gain. We miss the old 


Invitatories, Antiphons, Benedictions before the 
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lessons, and Responsories after them. The number of 
these may have been excessive, and some of them may 
appear to us infelicitous and even puerile. It would 
not have been difficult, however, to revise them and 
curtail their use without entirely superseding it. The 
Invitatories, which were short phrases interlaced with 
the Venzte to accentuate the particular occasion, 
might have been restricted to the beginning and end 
of it, thus following the use of the antiphons with the 
other Psalms. The antiphons might have been confined 
‘to the ‘proper’ Psalms. The use of the Benedictions 
and Responsories in connection with the lessons would 
perhaps have been found more difficult under our 
system. But all these accessories had for their object 
to give force and spirit to the service, and to create 
a reciprocity of interest between all those who were 
engaged in it. They were ‘congregational’ in their 
spirit, however little so in their later use, and it 
must remain a question whether the requirements 
of simplicity, which doubtless were foremost in the 
Reformers’ minds, were sufficiently urgent to justify 
their entire abolition. It may well be regretted that 
the Office Hymns (translated) do not appear in our 
Prayer Book, the hymns being one of the marked 
features of daily worship. The translations, however, 
would perhaps have been unusable, and most fortu- 


nately the elasticity of modern arrangements, and 
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the excellent translations of many of the old hymns 
which we possess, facilitate their use, without ex- 
cluding a wider range of choice. The State Prayers 
are open to objection chiefly on the ground of dispro- 
portion, such detailed intercessions being anciently 
confined to litanies and the Eucharistic service. The 
form of absolution is not an improvement on the older 
forms, being needlessly lengthy and somewhat am- 
biguous. Above all, there isa stiffness, unreality, and 
coldness about the introductory exhortation for which 
there is no real precedent in ancient times. But, 
when all is said, the result—that is, the service as we 
have it—is both theoretically defensible and, on the 
whole, practically a success. If we treat the prefatory 
sentences as penitential capztu/a, omit the exhortation 
(which like all invariable homilies palls by constant 
repetition), choose the hymn or hymns with intelligent 
care, restoring the office hymn to its proper place 
before the Wagnzficat or the Nunc demittis, and omit 
the State Prayers, we have for evensong an office 
both Catholic and popular. Indeed it may be pretty 
safely asserted that nothing at once more Catholic 
and more popular in the best sense of the word has 
ever been devised. If some concession to popular 
needs have been made by increasing the amount of 
instruction, lessening the amount of Psalmody, and 


developing the element of hymnody, these are 
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changes which have been effected without serious 
detriment to the Catholic type and traditional spirit 
of the service. 

It is beside the present purpose to discuss the 
desirableness of restoring the ritual accessories of 
what is commonly known as ‘Solemn Evensong.’ 
Suffice it to say that the use of incense at the J/ag- 
nificat is an offering to Christ as God Incarnate 
and a Eucharistic memorial of high significance. 
Where the symbolism of the ceremony is understood 
and appreciated, it is a valuable addition, giving 
emphasis to what is really the centre and pith of the 
service. 

To pass, in the second place, to the more impor- 
tant portion of the subject, the Holy Eucharist. To 
form anything like a just estimate of our present 
‘Communion Service, the study of liturgiology is 
even more necessary than in the case of the morning 
and evening daily offices. For the Holy Eucharist is 
not only the crown of public devotion, so that what- 
soever is done, prayed, suggested, in the celebration 
of it has an enhanced significance, but it is itself a 
doctrine as well as an act of worship; it is not only 
like the other offices instructive, it is itself an in- 
struction. To deviate then from the Catholic type in 
this central mystical service is far more serious than 
any deviation in the others. In this service the 
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_ spiritual sense is keenest, the mind most impression- 


able, the heart most tender. This service, if any, is 
really formative of character. 

It has been shown in regard to the daily offices 
that, as far as can be judged by the evidence, 
there has been a fixed type from the first, and that 
throughout the various developments that have varied 
the order and changed some of the features of the 
service the original type has been preserved. It was 
thence inferred that while such variations were 
undoubtedly permissible, it was not permissible in a 
Catholic sense to obliterate or disfigure the type. 
The same argument applies with at least equal force 
to the service of the Holy Eucharist. Its type 
has been throughout distinctive and identical, but . 
its historical development has been multiform and 
elaborate. The inference is that, while wide variations 
of ritual and devotion are permissible, it is a Catholic 
duty to preserve the original type. } 

In regard to development, analogy would lead 
us to expect that the Eucharistic service in its first 
origin would be only germinal, that, while containing 
in itself the essence and embryo-features of the fully 
developed rite, it would not itself be that fully developed 
rite ; that our Lord, in instituting it, would designedly 
leave much to His Church to add in the way of 
legitimate embellishment and expansion. For such, 
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—— 
if we may judge from the evidence, had been the 
Divine method with regard to the Jewish Passover. 
That rite, in some ways the most solemn, and 
certainly the most comprehensive of all Jewish rites, 
differed in many respects in its Mosaic form from what 
it had become when our Lord Himself celebrated it. 
The Passover, as the later Jews observed it, was no 
longer eaten in haste ; it was a deliberate and festive 
meal, accompanied with the accessories of ceremonial 
wine-drinking and Psalmody. If, then, the Passover, 
the central Jewish rite, was capable of legitimate 
development, and that without, as far as we know, 
any fresh Divine intimation, but with the er fost facto 
sanction of our Blessed Lord, it would be according 
to analogy that the Christian Passover should be 
subject to a like development. Nor would it be 
reasonable @ frzort to expect that the Eucharist any 
more than the Passover would attain its full expansion 


until the Church had had leisure and opportunity for 


full devotional reflection. _ In the above considerations _ 


lies the justification of the habit, which may at first 
sight seem indefensible, of basing our authority for 
certain ritual practices on the use of the fourth or 
fifth century. A Broad Churchman once deplored in 
a sermon on the Eucharist that what had been in its 
origin a touching appendage to a social meal had 
degenerated into ‘an ecclesiastical ceremony.’ Neither 
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the insinuation nor the regret was justified. That a 
rite of Divine institution should become ‘an eccle- 
siastical ceremony’ involves no degradation of the 
rite, unless the ceremonial accessories have debased 
its use or obscured its significance. The awful im- 
pressiveness of the first institution can never be sur- 
passed, but the accessories of a solemn ritual havean | 
impressiveness of their own, and have their origin in P 
the effort not to degrade but to preserve and glorify 
the rite. The attempts of a certain school to pour 
contempt upon the broad shield of ritual which the 
Church has employed to guard the heart of its litur- 
gical system may win the poor popularity which sallies 
of wit directed against sacred things always secure. 
More really deserving of ridicule is the parody of 
history, which can represent the apostolic Eucharist 
as a kind of casual after-thought at a common meal. 
That the Holy Eucharist should have developed into 
‘an ecclesiastical ceremony’ is a matter for thankful- 
ness, not for regret. 

It is essential, however, to all legitimate develop- 
ments that the original type and spirit be preserved, 
and, as regards our own Eucharistic office, the main 
question from the Catholic point of view is whether 
this has been done. Whether the Reformers were 
justified in all they did, whether they were careful not 
to cause needless annoyance to Catholics accustomed 
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to a different use, whether they respected ancient 
customs, and dealt tenderly with natural and excusable 
prejudices, is an important but a secondary subject of 
inquiry, the main interest of which is an historical 
one. Whether the old Catholic type and spirit have 
been adequately preserved in our present service is a 
vital question for Anglo-Catholics. 

In our brief review of the Prayer Book daily 
offices we felt justified in concluding that we have in 
them, as illustrated by the office of evensong, all the 
main constituent elements of the ancient offices. 
Can it be said with equal truth that we have in ‘the 
order of the administration of the Lord’s Supper or 
Holy Communion’ all the main constituent elements 
of the ancient Eucharistic office ? 

The ancient Eucharistic office, under whatever 
special form or variety, was always, as far as can be 
judged from the evidence, of a sacrificial character. 
The rite itself was instituted at a sacrificial feast, in 
sacrificial terms, being emphatically pronounced by 
its founder to be of the nature of a ‘memorial.’ . St. 
Paul, the strength of whose language on its meaning 
and dignity cannot be surpassed, describes it as a 
‘shewing of the Lord’s death.’ Clement of Rome in 
the first century writes’: ‘to the high priest his proper 
part in the service is assigned, and to the priests and 
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Levites theirs ; the lay person is bound by rules ap- 
plying to laymen. Let each one of you join in the © 
Eucharist in his Own order, &c. He speaks of the 
clergy as those who ‘offer.’!. Justin Martyr in the 
second century speaks of the bread and the cup of 
the Eucharist as ‘sacrifices.’ St. Cyprian in the third 
century repeatedly employs similar language. Ter- 
tullian (czvca 200) uses the term altar in reference 
to the Holy Eucharist, a term already employed by 
St. Ignatius a century earlier, if the passage is genuine. 
It is well within the truth to say that there is evidence 
of a sacrificial use and tradition of the Holy Eucharist 
from the first. A learned Anglican writer already 
referred to? finds in the Holy Eucharist a realisation | 
and.compendium of all sacrifices whether Jewish or 
heathen. Sacrificial at all events it must be considered 
to be unless the primitive Church entirely mistook 
its character. The ‘gifts’ there offered are indeed 
ordinary and simple, deriving their dignity not from 
their intrinsic worth, but from their symbolical sig- 
nificance and heavenly purpose, our poor gifts to God, 
which are but of His own, becoming an ‘unspeakable . 
gift’ from Him to us. As bread and wine they carry 
us back to the peace-offerings of a former dispensation 
of which the fruits of the earth (perhaps for special | 


1 Ep. I. ad Cor. c. 44. 
2 Archdeacon Freeman, Theory of EZ. W., vol. li. c. 1, § 20. 
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reasons) formed a considerable part ; as the body and 
blood (after consecration) of our Divine Redeemer 
they are given back to us from the heavenly altar 
with a new and life-giving power. 

Now it was not at all events the avowed intention, 
or any part of the authorised programme, of our 
English Reformers to impugn this universally attested 
sacrificial character of the Holy Eucharist. What 
mainly exercised them was the question of Tran- 
substantiation, which, expressed more plainly, means 
annihilation of the elements by consecration—a 
doctrine said to have been first directly affirmed in 
A.D. 1040—or, to state the matter a little differently, 
the question as to the sense in which the bread and wine 
when consecrated are the body and blood of Christ. 

To remove from the Missal anything that gave 
countenance to a non-Catholic doctrine of com- 
paratively recent origin was certainly a justifiable and 
commendable reform. It was a grievous ritual crime 

_or blunder if, in carrying into effect this laudable 
object, our Reformers suffered the sacrificial level of 
the service to be lowered, and either negatively by 
omission or positively by the intrusion of alien 
matter, by neglect of due rubrical directions, or by 
erroneous or ambiguous teaching, left the great central 
service of the English Church open to misuse or mis- 


construction, 
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Rulers of Churches and framers of liturgies are 
justly held responsible not only for their statements — 
but for their omissions ; not only for the teaching and 
ritual with which the faithful are nurtured, but for 
the withholding of teaching and ritual previously 
employed. 

It is often asserted in defence of the Roman 
Church—with what reason need not now be discussed 
—that it has not officially sanctioned such excesses of 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin or other extravagances 
as disfigure popular Romanism. But the responsibility 
of a Church is not confined to what it has expressly 
sanctioned. There is the further question whether 
reasonable safeguards have been established against 
obvious dangers. Inour own case the question is not 
merely whether our Reformers have been careful to 
insert nothing in the Prayer Book which is not 
susceptible of a Catholic interpretation, not merely 
whether all that is therein contained is not good, but 
whether by omissions, and general toning down of the 
Eucharistic office, its doctrinal teaching has or has not 
been weakened, whether the door has or has not been 
left open to inadequate or even heretical interpreta- 
tions. To put the matter in a slightly different light, 
the question is not whether the orthodox may not find 
our Eucharistic service consonant with their beliefs, but 
whether the Calvinist and the Zuinglian may not find 
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it also consonant with theirs. What the Reformers 
had to do was to eliminate error. Did they confine 
themselves to this laudable - and Catholic object, or did 
they endeavour to invent Hy compromise between 
incompatible views, involving in the result a confusion 
between truth and error? Was it Reformation pure 
and simple, or was it innovation, which transformed 
the ‘ Mass’ into the ‘Communion’ ? Which of the two 
predominated in the policy which directed this reform 
—the ‘new learning’ or the old Faith? It has been 
said that the Prayer Book bears the traces of every 
“religious movement of the times in which it was 
compiled. Does this remark hold good in any 
degree in reference to our ‘Communion Service’? 
If it does, can the result be in a Catholic sense satis- 
factory ? 

There is evidence that the whole English people, 
including the adherents of the Papacy, frequented our 
parish churches for the first ten years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and that the Pope offered to sanction the con- 
tinued use of the Prayer Book on condition that the 
Book was received in England on his authority ; and 
these facts are quoted as an argument in proof of the 
entire Catholicity of the Prayer Book. As a piece of 
special pleading the argument may pass. To the 
impartial inquirer the bare fact of uniformity under 
the Tudor régzime conveys very little assurance of free 
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consent. But valeat quantum! We have to set on 
the other side a fact more important and more | 
incontrovertible, that ever since the ‘Reformation 
settlement’ the Church’ of England has suffered 
grievously from degenerate and heretical tendencies 
within her own borders, and that, if the voice of 
Catholic orthodoxy and the witness of Catholic ritual 
have been heard and felt, the one has been for the 
most part timid and apologetic, the other feeble and 
intermittent. At this very hour truths which would 
have been accepted without question in any age of the 
Church down to the sixteenth century are taught 
sparsely, timidly,and to a sceptical audience in English 
churches. The very name of Eucharist—the original 
name of the great Christian rite—has been known 
not in one place only or to ‘unlearned’ hearers to 
give offence; the least hint of the ‘ Real Presence 
has alarmed congregations. There is not a sound 
view or statement of the higher and more mystical 
sacramental verities which has not required pages of 
explanation to make it even tolerable to English 
Churchmen; there is scarcely a single feature of 
Catholic worship which has not been denounced as 
Popish. Our priests have been harried, prosecuted 
aspersed in public and in private, fined, imprisoned, 
and, what is more, reproved with pious and self-satisfied 
assurance by their diocesans, if not for teaching the 
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most acknowledged Catholic truths, at all events for ; 
restoring the simplest points of Catholic ritual. 

Whence comes all this? How has it been 
possible that Catholics—not ultra-Catholics, but Catho- 
lics teaching the doctrines and observing the ritual of 
the Universal Church—have been, and to some extent 
still are, subject to suspicion and ill-treatment in a 
National Church professing to be Catholic, and 
acknowledging the authority of ‘the Church,’ and 
referring, as to a standard, to the usages of the 

Primitive Church’? 

The answer, it is feared, to these questions must 
be, that these troubles have their origin in the defects 
of the English service book; in the fact that our 
Reformers, with a clear duty before them, went beyond 
the line which the finger of duty marked out, and thus 
entailed upon the Reformed Church a heritage of 
weakness and indecision. 

In making this avowal, no more is meant to be 
insinuated than is actually stated. The English 
Church has been preserved by God’s Providence from 
actual heresy ; its faults are chiefly those of defect and 
omission. But they are serious, and have been fruitful 
of evil. 

Let us proceed to submit to a reverent criticism 
the characteristic features of ‘ the Order of the adminis- 


tration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion. 
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And let it be frankly and heartily admitted at the 
outset that it is an office at once dignified, beautiful, 
tender, and comprehensive ; that it claims our love as 
a true exponent of the deepest spiritual emotions, and 
as pre-eminently fitted to conduce to that lowly exalta- 
tion which is of the essence of Eucharistic devotion. 

‘The Order of the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, or Holy Communion.’ 

Why change the title? Why reject the old and 
certainly inoffensive term ‘the Mass’ ?—a term re- 
tained, though only as a third alternative, in Edward’s 
First Book. 

The term ‘mass’ had been associated with super- 
stitious practices, will probably be the reply. But it 
was the term in common use amongst Western 
Christians for upwards of a thousand years before the 
Reformation to signify the Holy Eucharist. Why 
bring into such marked prominence the title ‘The 
Lord’s Supper, a name for the Eucharist of com- 
paratively infrequent use and of doubtful applicability 
to the actual rite? Let it be admitted that the 
motive for the change of title was good—namely, to 
emphasise the connexion of the receptcon with the 
sacrifice from which it had been in practice unwar- 
rantably severed. Let it be further admitted that 
the way had been prepared for some such change 
by the publication of an authorised English form for 
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reception after mass, which preceded the compilation 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and was called ‘ The 
Order of the Communion.’ 

Laudable as the motive may have been, the effect 
has been disastrous, more disastrous perhaps than any 
of the other liturgical changes, since it has given 
occasion to ignorant and heretical writers to represent 
our ‘Communion Service’ as something generically 
different from the ‘ Mass,’ whereas it is nothing else 
than the same thing in another form. 

Next: what a contrast between the careful in- 
structions and the beautiful preparatory office for the 
priest provided in all the old English service books, 
in the Roman and in most of the Greek, and the utter 
absence of any such provision (for the initial Lord’s 
Prayer and collect for purity said aloud at the altar 
can scarcely be treated as such) in the Book of 
Common Prayer! Not aword about vesting or about 
the reverent and careful preparation of the elements : 
not a syllable to correspond to the minute and 
exhaustive Cautele Miss@ of the old books. It may 
be true that their introduction into the Missal was 
late, but the rules they embodied began to appear as 
early asthe ‘Penitential of Theodore’ (seventhcentury). 
‘Some persons,’ writes Maskell, ‘who have not catholic 
faith may probably think that these precautions’ (the 
Cautele Miss@) ‘were carried into excess. But it 
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would be idle uncharitableness to deny that they sprang 
solely from a pious and right regard towards the 
great sacrament of the gospel ; and in such a matter 
concerning the highest mysteries, concerning that 
bread and wine, that Body and Blood, everyone will 
allow that it is difficult to say where reverence ceases 
to be within the bounds of a due moderation; but 
not so difficult to say where irreverence begins.’! It 
is sometimes urged that our Reformers, with a rational 
dislike toa rabbinical minuteness of direction, trusted 
to the priest to continue unbidden such of the old 
reverent practices as the nature of the sacrament 
required, Itisa generous line of defence, and perhaps 
a true one, but if this was the confidence in which 
they acted, they showed a strange forgetfulness of the 
proverbial tendency of all things zz pezus ruere. In 
this matter, as in the other, the result has been 
disastrous ; irreverence and carelessness, haste and 
slovenliness, have been so common as to be ascandal, 
and until recently the vestry has been an antechamber 
of gossip rather than a chapel of Prothesis. 
Rubric— The Table at the Communion time.’ 
Why, ‘the Table’? It is quite true that ‘the Holy 
Table’ is the modern Eastern rubrical term for the 
altar, and that in early times the terms altar and table 


1 The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, ed, iii. addl. 
note. 
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were convertible. That is true, but it is scarcely to 
the point. The point is that, whereas in the rubrics 
alone of the Ordinary and Canon of the Mass in the 
Sarum Missal the word altar occurs thirty times, it 
does not occur once in any part of our Prayer Book.! 
The change therefore was startling, and some very 
strong reason is needed to justify it. The term altar 
was not a medizval invention. On the contrary it 
was the primitive term. Wheatley says? that during 
‘the first three hundred years after Christ’ ‘it does not 
appear that it was above once called table.’ In so early 
a writer as Tertullian it is altar* Why, then, reject 
a term so well accredited? Wheatley attributes the 
change to the influence of the notorious Bishop 
Hooper, who ‘in a sermon before the king declared, 
“That it would do well that it might please the 
Magistrate to turn altars into tables, according to the 
first institution of Christ, ... for, as long as altars 
remain, both ignorant people and the ignorant and 
evil-persuaded priest will always dream of sacrifice.”’ 
To this sermon he traces the origin of the change 
from-altar in Edward’s First Book to table in his 
Second—a truly significant origin of one of the most 
mischievous innovations in our Eucharistic Office. 


The introduction of the Ten Commandments for 


1 It occurs in the Coronation Service. a Ch 11S 6: 
*Ongeravets cn xix. 
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the first time into a liturgy has naturally been much 
criticised, especially on the ground of novelty; on 
the other hand it has been defended on the ground 
of suitableness, and by the precedent of their homi- 
letic use at the Eucharist in pre-Reformation times. 
The Kyrzes, it is implied, need ‘farsing.” They are 
poor, standing alone. It is obvious to remark 
per contra that it would have been preferable to 
‘farse’ them with intercessions or petitions as in the 
Greek liturgies, and that it is no part of the priest’s 
office in the ritual of the Eucharist, ‘like another 
Moses from Mount Sinai, to convey God’s laws to’! the 
people. 

We come now to a series of omissions. The 
first consists in the absence of any direction for the 
use of the gospel lights at high celebration—a usage 
common to East and West alike, and dating at all 
events in the East from the time of St. Jerome. The 
second is the absence of any direction for the use of 
incense at any part of the service; and the third the 
absence of any direction for crossing persons or things, 
both of these being Catholic customs of’ great 
antiquity. Even more remarkable is the omission of 
the direction which retained a place in Edward’s First 
Book for the continuance of the immemorial and all 
but universal custom of mixing water with the wine, 

} Wheatley, c, vi. § 8, 
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It has been recently suggested that the intention of 
this omission was merely to change the time of 
mixing the chalice in accordance with more primitive 
custom. It is to be regretted that so important a 
matter should be left to debate. An equally serious 
defect of a different kind is the omission of all direct 
prayer for the dead. Commendatory prayers of a 
simple character were in use among the Jews of our 
Lord’s time, were not reproved by Him as far as the 
Gospels record, were perhaps employed by St. Paul 
on behalf of Onesiphorus, and were certainly common 
in the early Christian Church. ‘Let us pray in be- 
half of those who died in faith”! ‘Remember, O 
Lord God, the spirits of all believers, whether we 
have made mention of them or not, from Abel the 
Just to the present day, &c.?. In Edward’s First Book 
this old Catholic custom had been duly honoured : ‘We 
commend unto Thy mercye (O Lord) all other Thy 
servants, which are departed hence from us, with the 


’ sign of faith, and now do rest in the slepe of peace. 


Grant unto them, we beseech Thee, Thy mercy and 
everlasting peace, &c. Without dwelling on the 
omission of any direction for the continuance of the 
significant and Scriptural symbolism of the washing 
of the priest’s hands before the consecration, it is 
impossible not to deplore the similar and far more 
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disastrous omission in regard to rinsing the sacred 
vessels after Communion. More irreverence, it is to 
be feared, has resulted from this omission than from 
any other of the many changes in the service. Past 
misdoings may be best buried in oblivion; but even 
now, after so much has been said and done to draw 
attention to this point, there are comparatively few of 
our clergy who are adequately careful in the matter 
of ablution. A final omission—and a serious one—is 
that of any form for the priest’s private thanksgiving 
after celebration, of which an unexceptionable type 
was ready to hand in the Sarum Missal. 

Besides these numerous omissions, our office has, 
it must be said, other faults. 

The chief and most obvious is, that it sadly 
obscures the oblation. 


It is not necessary to enter at large into the — 


subject of the oblation. Whether we count three 
oblations, as in the Greek rite, or only one, and 
whether again this be renewed or not renewed during 
the service, is comparatively of little moment. There 
is no doubt that the solemn oblation, or offering of 
the bread and wine, at some part of the Eucharistic 
service is a characteristic feature of Catholic worship 
in all parts of the world. Yet on this most important 
point our office is both brief and vague : ‘We humbly 
beseech Thee most mercifully to accept our alms and 
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; ‘ y 
oblations, and to receive these our prayers, which we 


offer unto Thy Divine Majesty,’ &c. In order to give 


a sacrificial tone to this passage, it is almost essential 


to make a slight pause at the word ‘ prayers,’ so as to 


bring the term ‘ offer’ into connexion with the whole of 


fail to convey to the worshipper the special significance 


of the rite, so that persons have been known so to> 


misconceive it as to maintain that the oblations are 
merely another name for the alms. Noone denies that 
the alms are offerings ; but it is a serious defect in a 
liturgy that it should give any colour to the idea that 
the bread and wine, already set apart for consecration, 
are only offerings in the samesense asthealms. The 
obscuration of the oblation is one of the saddest dis- 
figurements of our office. 

Such being the result of a consideration of the alter- 
ations on the negative side, the next point is to consider 
those on the positive side—the additions. The insertion 
of the Decalogue has already been touched upon, and 
need not be further discussed. The long exhortation 
following the prayer for the Church Militant, though 
in itself an admirable homily, is not well suited for 


use where it stands, and is now very generally 
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the preceding sentence. As ordinarily said,the words — 


omitted. The ‘comfortable words’ are a happy ~ 


selection of beautiful passages, always welcome and 
fraught with comfort to all true penitents; yet, 


oe 
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placed where they are, they have the unfortunate 
effect of seeming to weaken rather than strengthen 
~ the force of the preceding absolution. Anyone who 
_ has humbly and in faith heard the absolving words 
should need no further assurance of pardon, but be 
_ prepared to pass at once to the great ‘ Lift up your 
hearts.’ The addition, however, of four of the tenderest 
and most reassuring passages of Holy Scripture to 
the service could not possibly fail to be in a sense a 
gain, and to criticise such an addition lays the critic 
open to misconception. 

The case is quite different with the addition to the 


old formula of administration of the second portion of | 


our present form, which, having replaced the old for- 


mula in Edward’s Second Book, was under Elizabeth 


in corporated with that formula. This compromise, 


though less obnoxious than the revolutionary change 


the force of which it was unquestionably intended to 


mitigate, is nevertheless open to very grave objections. 
For (ist) the formula is now too lengthy for indi- 
vidual application, when large numbers communicate, 
and (2nd) it tends to give a Zuinglian colouring to 
the act of reception. Most of the clergy actually 
administer while pronouncing the second part of the 
formula, which, as far as history records, never was 
used in any liturgy until it found a place in Edward’s 
Second Book. _ Catholic precedent and convenience 


K 
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equally demand the withdrawal of the second clause 
which, though of course in itself perfectly orthodox 
(being an adaptation of our Lord’s own words), is 
simply confusing as an addition to what precedes. 

It is a pleasure in conclusion to note one addition 
which may safely be pronounced an improvement, 
being appropriate in itself and a return to primitive 
usage,—the closing benediction: 

We have deferred hitherto offering any criticism 
on the changes introduced into the structure of the 
service, such as the entire revision of the canon, 
the displacement or replacement of the Glorda in 
excelsis, the postponement of the ‘Our Father’ and 
the prayer of oblation (which is not to be confused 
with the actual oblation) till after the reception, 
the throwing back of the intercessions to the time 
of the offertory, changes which, taken together, 
amount to little less than a douleversement of the 
whole office. Changes of this kind are not neces- 
sarily important fer se; some! of those above 
referred to derive some show of authority from the 
‘most ancient liturgies, while the others, though less 
easily defensible, involve from the Catholic point of 
view no vital issue. 

It is in their historical aspect that this latter class 


1 E.g. the present position of the Glorda in excelsis and of the 
intercessions. 
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of alterations are supremely interesting and significant 
_ When we ask ourselves what ardent Catholics ac- 
customed to the Sarum or other old English uses 
must have thought of our present office when first in- 
- troduced, can there be any other answer than that they 
must have been filled with consternation and disgust ? 
Is it possible, with every allowance for their difficult 
position, to acquit our Reformers of causing needless 
offence (to say the very least) when, not contenting 
themselves with a liberty which they exercised to the 
very verge of license in the way of expurgation and 
modification, they cut up and reset with not too skilful 
_ hands the splendid mosaic of the ancient service, so 
that the very outlines of the old pattern are barely 
recognisable? We, at a distance of nearly three 
centuries and a half, can take a calm view of the 
transaction : we can weigh the merits and demerits of 
the work: we can excuse the weakness and thank 
God for the moderation of our Reformers, pressed as 
they were by contending forces ; but what must have 
been the effect of the revision on Catholics of the old 
learning, the representatives up to that time of English 
Catholicity ?—-what the feelings of those, at all events, 
whose learning and faithfulness enabled them to 
appreciate the merits of the system which was being 
so ruthlessly destroyed? Still more, when we reflect 


that these changes, violent in themselves, were 
K2 
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succeeded and emphasised by demolished altars, 
extinguished lights, broken statuary, mutilated shrines, 
disrobed clergy, abolished festivals, Puritanism in 
doctrine, leading to neglect in all the outward beauty 
of public worship,—staunch as we may be to our own 
loyalty as English Churchmen, conscious as we may 
be of the terrible abuses from which the R eformation 
was arevolt, and for which in part it was undoubtedly 
a punishment, we must nevertheless, if we have sense 
or feeling, or imagination sufficient to place ourselves 
in the position of others, be ready to make a hundred 
allowances for Catholics who could not in the end 
submit to changes so seemingly anti-Catholic, and also 
for those modern English Roman Catholics (whom 
theoretically we are bound to regard as schismatics), 
when they speak with horror of the Reformation. 

As the unreformed Missal is a ‘terra incognita’ 
to many, and as it is impossible to appreciate the 
bearing of the foregoing remarks without an ac- 
quaintance with it in detail, we herewith append a 
translation of the Sarum Canon, that is, the rule or in- 
variable part of the Mass which enshrines the consecra- 
tion of the elements, and we invite our readers, after 
a careful perusal of it with or without its attendant 
rubrics, to judge for themselves whether by a judicious 
revision, which would have excluded all approach to 


superstition or overstatement, it might not have been 
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rendered perfectly suitable to stand substantially 

unaltered in the reformed office. 

The rubrics are printed in Italic.) 

(Immediately after the Sanctus and Benedictus let the 
priest join his hands, and, raising his eyes, let him 
begin : ) 

‘Therefore, most merciful Father (dow7ng), we 
humbly pray and beseech Thee, through Jesus Christ 
Thy Son our Lord’ 

‘(Here let the priest stand erect, and then kiss the altar 
on the right side of the sacrifice, saying :) 

“to accept and bless these XH gifts, these HH offerings, 

these -H pure and holy sacrifices,’ 

(Let him sign the chalice, and, raising his hands, let 
him say: 

‘which we offer unto Thee firstly for Thy Holy 

Catholic Church, that thou wouldest vouchsafe to 

give it peace, protection, unity, and guidance, to- 

gether with Thy servant our Pope N., and our Bishop 

N. (that zs, the bishop of the diocese), and our King 

N. (gzving the names), and all orthodox princes, 

followers of the Catholic and Apostolic faith.’ 

(Here let him pray for the living, in doing which a 
certain order should be observed according to nearness 


1 The following translation is from the edition followed by Maskell, 
and described in his Pref. p. Ixxvii, Ed. iii. 
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and dearness. The priest prays five times: first, 
for himself; secondly, for father and mother, god- 
father and godmother, and for other relations ; 
thirdly, for particular friends, parishioners, and 
others, fourthly, for all then present, fifthly, for 
all Christian people, and here the priest may commend 
to God all hts friends, but I advise no one to dwell 
too long on one point, for fear of distraction, of 
suggestions of evil spirits, and other unforeseen ats- 
orders.) 

‘Remember, O Lord, Thy servants and hand- 
maidens N. and N., and all here present, whose faith 
and devotion Thou knowest, in whose behalf we offer, 
or who offer to Thee, this sacrifice of praise for them- 
selves and all who belong to them, for the redemption 
of their souls, for the hope of their salvation and 
preservation, and who render their vows to Thee, the 
eternal living and true God. 

‘Communicating with and commemorating firstly 
the glorious ever-Virgin Mary, mother of our God 
and Lord Jesus Christ, as also Thy blessed Apostles 
and Martyrs, Peter and Paul, Andrew, James, John, 
Thomas, James, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon, 
and Thaddeus: Linus, Cletus, Clement, Sixtus, Cor- 
nelius, Cyprian, Laurence, Grisogonus, John and Paul, 
Cosmas and Damian: and all Thy saints: to whose 


merits and prayers grant that we may in all things 
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be defended by the help of Thy protection. Through 
the same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


(Here let the priest regard the host with great vene- 
ration, saying : ) 

‘We therefore beseech Thee, O Lord, graciously 
to accept this oblation of us Thy servants, and 
also of Thy whole family; and to order our days 
in Thy peace, and grant that we may be delivered 
from eternal damnation, and be numbered in the 


company of Thine elect. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen,’ 


(Here again let him regard the host, saying :) 

‘Which oblation we pray Thee, Almighty God, to 
vouchsafe altogether to 4M bless, }4 approve, -H ratify, 
and make reasonable and acceptable, that it may 


become to us the 4 Body and *& Blood of Thy 

beloved Son Jesus Christ our Lord,’ 

(Here let the priest raise his hands and join them, and 
afterwards let him wipe his fingers, and elevate the 
host, saying : ) 

‘Who, the day before He suffered, took bread into 

His holy and venerable hands, and raising His eyes 

to heaven’ 

(Here let him razse his eyes) 


‘to Thee, God, His Almighty Father,’ 
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(Here let him bend, and afterwards stand somewhat — 


~ more upright, saying : ) 
‘giving thanks to Thee, 6M blessed, brake,’ 
(Here let him touch the host, saying : ) 


‘and gave to His disciples, saying, “Take and cat ye 
all of this, + 


(The following are the words of consecration : ) 


‘“FOR THIS IS MY BODY.’ 


(And these words should be pronounced continuously in 
one breath, without pause. After these words let 
him elevate it above his forehead, that zt may be 
seen by the people, and let him reverently replace it 
before the chalice, making the sign of the cross with 
zt. And then let him uncover the chalice, and hold it 
between his hands, not disjoining his forefingers and 
thumbs, except only at the benedictions, saying thus : 


-* ‘In like manner after supper, taking also this 


excellent chalice into Hs holy and venerable hands, — 


and (here let him bow, saying) giving Thee thanks, 
He ‘H blessed, and gave to His disciples, saying : 


”») 


“Take, and drink ye all of this, 


(Here let the priest slightly elevate the chalice, am 
thus : ) 


‘“FOR THIS, IS THE CHALICE OF MY BLOOD .0n 
THE NEW AND ETERNAL TESTAMENT: THE MYS- 


“7 
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' TERY OF FAITH: WHICH SHALL BE SHED FOR YOU 
AND FOR MANY FOR THE REMISSION OF SINS.”” 


(Here let him elevate the chalice, saying :) 


“Ye shall do this, as oft as ye do it, in remembrance 
of Me.”’ | 


(Here let him replace the chalice, and raise his arms 
so as to form a cross, joining his fingers, as far as 
the words ‘of Thine own gifts’ ) 

Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy servants, as also Thy 
holy people, being mindful of the blessed Passion of 
the same Christ Thy Son our Lord God, and further of 
His resurrection from the dead, as also of His glorious 
ascension into heaven, offer to Thine excellent 
majesty of Thine own gifts and bounties,’ 


(Here let him thrice cross inclustvely the host and 


chalice together) 2 


‘A ‘§ pure host, a 6M holy host, an 44 immaculate 
host: the HM holy bread of eternal. life, and the 


MK chalice of everlasting salvation.’ 


(Here let the priest regard the sacrifice, saying : ) 


‘Upon which vouchsafe to look with propitious and 
favourable countenance: and to accept them as. Thou 
didst vouchsafe to accept the gifts of Thy servant 
the righteous Abel, and the sacrifice of our father 
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Abraham : and the offering of Thy high priest Mel- 


chisedec, a holy sacrifice, an immaculate host.’ 
(Here let the priest bow, and, crossing his hands, say :) 


‘We humbly beseech Thee, Almighty God: bid 
these things to be carried by the hands of Thy holy 
angel to Thine altar.on high, in the sight of Thy 
divine majesty: that all we who 


(Herve, standing upright, let him kiss the altar on the 
right side of the sacrifice, saying :) 

‘by this partaking of the altar shall have received 

the most sacred ¥4 body and ¥& blood of Thy Son: 

may be filled with all’ 


(Here let him cross himself on the face, saying: ) 


‘heavenly benediction and grace. Through the same 
Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


(Flere let him pray for the dead: ) 
‘Remember also, O Lord, the souls of Thy 


servants and handmaidens N. and N. who have gone 
before us with the sign of faith and slumber in the 
sleep of peace. To them, O Lord, and to all who 
rest in Christ we pray Thee to bestow a place of 
refreshment, light, and peace. Through the same 
Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


(Here let him strike his breast once, saying : ) 


‘To us also Thy sinful servants, hoping in the 


‘ 
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multitude of Thy mercies, vouchsafe to grant some 
portion and fellowship with Thy holy apostles and 
martyrs: with John, Stephen, Matthias, Barnabas, 
Ignatius, Alexander, Marcellinus, Peter, Felicitas, 
Perpetua, Agatha, Lucia, Agnes, Cecilia, Anastasia, 
and with all Thy saints: into whose company we 
pray Thee to admit us, not weighing our merits but 
pardoning our offences. Through Christ our Lord, 
through whom, O Lord, Thou ever createst,’ 


(Here let the priest thrice cross the chalice, saying : ) 


‘SH sanctifiest, %4 quickenest, > blessest, and givest 


unto us all these good things.’ 


(Here let the priest uncover the chalice, and make the 
sign of the cross with the host five times: the first 
time beyond the chalice on etther side, the second time 
co-extensively with tt, the third within tt, the fourth 
like the first, the fifth in front of ?t) 

Through *4 Him, and +4 with Him, and in 44 Him, 

all honour and glory is to Thee, O God, *H almighty 

Father, in the unity of the holy > Spirit,’ 

(Here let the priest cover the chalice, and hold his hands 
upon the altar during the ‘ Our Father, saying thus : ) 


‘world without end. Amen.’ 


‘Taught by Thy saving precepts, and instructed 
by Thy Divine ordinance, we are bold to say,’ 
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(Here let the deacon receive the paten, and let him hold 
zt uncovered with raised arm on the right of the 
priest until the ‘mercifully grant? Here let the 

- priest ratse lis hands, saying : ) 

‘Our Father which art in heaven: hallowed be Thy 
Name: Thy kingdom come: Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread: and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us. And lead us not into 
temptation. (Let the choir answer.) ‘But deliver us 
from evil.’ 

(The priest privately : ) ‘ Amen.’ 

‘Deliver us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, from all 
evil, past, present, and to come, and by the intercession 
of the blessed and glorious ever-virgin Mary, mother 
of God, and of Thy blessed apostles Peter and Paul 
and Andrew, together with all the saints,’ 


(Here let the deacon deliver the paten to the priest, 
kissing his hand, and let the priest kiss the paten : 
afterwards let him place it near his left eye: then near 
his right: after that let him make the sign of the 
cross with the paten so as to extend beyond his head : 
and then let him replace tt tn its place, saying : ) 

‘mercifully grant peace in our days, that by the aid 

of Thy mercy we may be ever free from sin, and 

from all disquietude.’ 


\ 
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(Here let him uncover the chalice, and take the body, 
bowing as he does so, transferring tt within the hollow 
of the chalice, keeping tt between his forefingers 
and thumbs, and let him break tt into three parts 
while 7s being said: ) 

‘Through the same Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord, 

(Second fraction) 


‘who with Thee in the unity of the holy Spirit liveth 

and reigneth God,’ 

(Here let him hold the two fractions in his left hand: 
and the third fraction in his right hand at the top of 
the chalice, saying thus aloud: ) 

‘world without end. Amen.’ 

‘May the Peace of the 44 Lord be }H always 
with ¥K you.’ 

(Let the chotr answer : ) 

‘And with thy spirit.’ 

(At the saying of the‘O Lamb of God’ let both the 

deacon and sub-deacon approach the priest on the 


right hand, the deacon nearer, the sub-deacon further 
off, and let them say privately : ) 
‘O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of 
the world, have mercy upon us.’ 
‘O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the 
world, have mercy upon us.’ 
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‘O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of 
the world, grant us peace. 

(Here with the sign of the cross let him put the afore- 
said third part of the host into the sacrament of the 
blood, saying thus : ) 

‘May this most holy mixture of the body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ become to me and 
to all who receive it salvation of mind and body: 
and the saving preparation to fit me to attain to 
eternal life. Through the same Christ our Lord. 
Amen.’ 

(Before the peace ts given let the priest say: ) 

O Lord, holy Father, almighty, eternal God: 
grant me so worthily to partake of this most holy 
body and blood of Thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ : 
that by it I may be worthy to receive remission of 
all my sins, and to be filled with Thy holy Spirit, 
and to possess thy peace. For Thou art God and 
there is none other beside Thee, whose glorious 


kingdom endures world without end. Amen.’ 


(flere let the priest kiss the corporals on the right side, 
and the top of the chalice, and then the deacon, 
saying :) 

‘Peace to thee and to the church.’ 


(Answer : ) 
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_ ‘And with thy spirit. 


(Let the deacon on the priest's right hand receive the 
pax from him, and let him extend tt to the sub- 
deacon: then let the deacon himself carry the pax to 
the rulers of the chotr at the choir step: and let them 
carry the pax to the choir, each to his own side 
beginning at the elder. After the giving of the pax, 
let the priest say privately the following prayers 
before communicating, holding the host with both 
hands :) 


‘O God the Father, fountain and source of all 
goodness, who in Thy mercy didst will that Thine only 
begotten should come down for us to this lower world, 
and take flesh: which I unworthy here hold in my 
hands :’ 


(Here let the priest bow towards the host, saying : ) 


‘I adore Thee, I glorify Thee, I praise Thee with 


the whole intention of my heart: and I pray Thee 


not to forsake us Thy servants, but to forgive our sins: 
that so in purity and chastity we may be worthy to 
serve Thee, the only living and true God. Through 


the same Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


‘O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, who 
according the Father’s will with the co-operation of 
the holy Spirit by Thy death hast given life to the 
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world: deliver me by this most holy body and this 
Thy blood from all my iniquities and from every 
evil: and make me obedient to Thy commandments : 
and let me never be separated from Thee: who, with 
God the Father and the same holy Spirit, livest and 
reignest God: world without end. Amen 


‘May the sacrament of Thy body and blood, Lord 
Jesus, which I unworthy receive: not be to me for 
judgment and condemnation, but avail by Thy good- 


ness to the salvation of my body and soul. Amen,’ 
\ 


(Let him humbly say towards the body before re- 
ceiving : ) 

‘For ever hail! most holy flesh of Christ, to me 
before and above all things the sum of delight. May 
the body of our Lord Jesus Christ be to me a sinner 
the way and the life.’ 

‘In the name *# of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the holy Ghost.’ 


(Here let him take the body, first having made the 
sign of the cross with the body itself in front of 
his mouth. Then towards the blood with great 
devotion saying :) 


‘For ever hail! heavenly drink, to me before and 
above all things the sum of delight. May the body 


and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ avail for mea 
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sinner as an everlasting healing unto life eternal. 


Amen. 
‘In the name ¥ of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the holy Ghost. Amen.’ *” 


(Here let him take the blood; having done this, let the 

priest bow, and devoutly say the following prayer: ; 

te -give Thee thanks; O Lord,’ holy . Father, 
almighty, eternal God, who hast refreshed me with 
the most sacred body and blood of Thy Son our Lord 

Jesus Christ: and I pray that this sacrament of our 

salvation, which I an unworthy sinner have received, 

may not come into judgment or condemnation against 
meas I deserve: but may benefit my body and soul 
to life eternal. Amen.’ 

(Having said this prayer, let the priest go to the right 
horn of the altar, with the chalice in his hands, he's 
fingers still joined as before: and let the sub-deacon 
approach and pour into the chalice wine and water : 
and let the priest again rinse his hands, lest some 
remnants of the body or blood should remain on 
his fingers or in the chalice. After the first ablu- 
tion or effusion the following prayer 7s said: ) 


‘What we have taken with our mouth, O Lord, 
may we receive with a pure mind, and from Thy 
temporal gift may we have an everlasting healing.’ 


1 This was the time for the Communion of the people. 
L 
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(/Tere bet him wash his fingers in the hollow of the 
chalice with wine poured in by the sub-deacon, and, 
when this has been drunk, let this prayer follow: ) 


‘May this communion, O Lord, cleanse us from 
sin, and make us partakers of the heavenly healing.’ 


(After the ablutions have been received, let the priest 
place the chalice on the paten: tn order that what- 
ever remains may run down, and afterwards let 


him say, bending down : ) 


‘We adore the sign of the cross, whereby we have 
received the sacrament of salvation.’ 


(Then let him wash his hands ; let the deacon mean- 
while fold the corporals. The priest having washed 
lis hands and veturning to the right horn of the 
altar : let the deacon hold the chalice to the mouth of 
the priest, of any of the ablution remain to be 
consumed : and afterwards let him say the communion 
with hes attendants. Then, having crossed himself 
on the face, let the priest turn to the people, and with 
arms slightly raised and hands joined let him say :) 


‘The Lord be with you.’ oS 


. (And again turning to the altar let him say :) 


a ‘Let us pray.’ ii 
(Then let him say the post-communzon, correspo din g t0 
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wi 
the number and order of the prayers satd before the 
epistle. The last post-communion ended, and having 
crossed himself on the forehead, let the priest again 
turn to the people, and say: ) 

‘The Lord be with you.’ 

(Then the deacon: ) 

‘Let us bless the Lord.’ I 

(But at another time ts said: ) 

_ ‘Go, the congregation is dismissed.’ 

(For as often as it ts said,‘ The congregation 1s dis- 
missed, tt 7s always said turning to the people. And 
when ‘ Let us bless the Lord’ has to be satd, tt ts said 
turning to the altar. This said, let the priest, 
bending with joined hands before the altar in the 
midst, silently say this prayer :) 

‘O holy Trinity, may this my bounden duty be 
acceptable to Thee, and grant: that this sacrifice, which 
I unworthy have offered in the sight of Thy Majesty, 
may be acceptable to Thee: and through Thy mercy 
propitiatory for me and all for whom [ have offered 
it. Who livest and reignest God, world without end. 
Amen.’ 

(This ended, let the priest stand upright, and crossing 
himself on the face say : ) 

‘In the name of the Father,’ &c. 

re ; 
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(And so, having reverently bowed, let them return in 
the same order and with the same vestments with 
which they first approached the altar at the beginning 
of Mass, with the candle-bearers and other attendants. 
And let the priest during his return say the gospel, 
‘In the beginning.) 


Then follows! the priest’s thanksgiving. 


The canon has been given above zz extenso, 
inclusive of the rubrics ; but anyone wishing to form 
a just estimate of the merits of the service should, 
after a general perusal of the whole, read the text 
alone continuously without the rubrics. Having done 
this, let him ask himself whether our Reformers did 
well, all things considered, to reject the canon as it 
stood, and to substitute an entirely new form. 
Doubtless almost every part of our present canon 
except the particular manual acts of consecration and 
the second portion of the words of administration, has 
its more or less exact counterpart in the Sarum Missal, 
but the converse of this proposition cannot possibly 
be maintained. That the English office has a genius 
of its own has been considered to be one of its greatest 
merits. And we are not insensible to the strength 
and truth of the sentiment which would have a national 
liturgy reflect the national temperament. We can 


1 Miss. Sar. Ed. 1492. 
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even sympathise with those who, desiring to see the 
Church co-extensive with the nation, affect to speak 
of the Church as ‘ the nation in its religious aspect.’ But 
as Catholics we claim a higher ideal. Our desire is to 
see the Church co-extensive with the world. And 
with this ideal before us we cannot but regret that the 
gifted pen which translated so many of the ancient 
collects should not have been employed in adapting 
to English idiom the ancient widely accepted canon, 
instead of using it as a mere palimpsest on which to 
inscribe an original composition. We are well aware 
that the revision of Sacramentaries is no new device. 
Weare in favour of such revision. What we regret is 
that our present Eucharistic office differs from all the 
old liturgies in a way in which none of them differ 
from each other, and that this difference is the result 
of a four de force executed in a time of religious dis- 
order. | 

We have freely criticised the changes effected in 
our Eucharistic office by the Reformation. It might 
seem as though we could have nothing left to say in 
favour of the general effect then produced. It is a 
pleasure to be able to affirm with confidence that the 
Reformed service is after all on the whole a gain. 
The most striking improvement is of course the use 
of thé vernacular language. Though in some degree 
the Roman Catholic worshipper makes up for the 
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lack of it by the use of specially adapted Missals, 
containing translations of portions of the service 
with other aids to devotion, it is impossible not to feel, 
-as one reads the glorious service at length, what a 
waste of good things it is, that only the celebrant and 
a few of the learned should be able to follow it 
throughout. Can it be doubted that it is the use of 
an unknown tongue which is mainly responsible for 
the lack of devotion and the carelessness of posture 
observable in many churches at High Mass? 

Further, the Reformed use, though it is to be feared 
that it is chargeable with having lowered the Holy 
Sacrament in popular esteem, has not been without 
an effect in restoring frequency of communion. Not 
only is the minimum of receptions now fixed by rubric 
at ‘three times in the year’ in place of once, but the 
thought and purpose of communion are so thoroughly 
interwoven with the whole service, even where, as at 
the introduction to the canon, the old harmony of 
arrangement seemed to forbid, that the latitude really 
allowed by our office for worshippers to be present 
without communicating has been generally overlooked 
and in some quarters denied. As far as the Reformed 
use has restored frequency of devout communion it has 
removed a great scandal, and has been an undoubted 
gain. 

Nor has the simplification of the service been 
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without its great advantage both to priest and people. 
To read from a number of different books, or to have 
to glance from one page to another, even when the 
places are found by a server, cannot but be distracting 
to a priest ; and to witness a number of ritual evolu- 
tions, however accurately executed, cannot but confuse 
the worshipper. If the service has lost in grandeur, 
it has gained in simplicity. 

Another gain is its distinctively congregational 
character. The people’s part in the service had come 
to be greatly obscured in the old system, and remains 
so obscured to the present hour in the Roman Church. 
With us no directions are more explicit than those 
which assign to ¢he people a stated portion of the 
service. It is made clear that it is not only a service 
for the people, but of the people. This also isa great 
gain. 

But the greatest gain of all, the truest reform 
because the most certain restoration of an integral part 
of the service (we forbear to say of an essential portion 
of the Sacrament), is the administration of the chalice 
as well as the bread to the ordinary communicant. It 
is true that there have been great varieties in the way 
of administering sacraments in different places and 
ages. It is difficult to say what is the true limit of 
elasticity in such matters. But it does seem as if the 
separation of the cup from the bread, of the blood from 
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the body, in administration, was a putting astinder! 
ch things which God has joined together. We are | 
“acquainted with the various pleas urged in justification 
of this strange divorce. Yet we cannot but regard it 
as a mutilation of the most sacred of rites which, if it 
had originated outside the Church instead of within it, 
would have in all probability been denounced as a 
sacrilege. 

It is quite unnecessary, with such a balance of 
advantages, to have recourse to special pleading. We 
do not doubt that plausible reasons may be devised for 
the transference of the Lord’s Prayer and prayer of 
oblation from before the reception where they anciently 
stood toa place after it; but we think it nevertheless 
a mistake to have so transferred them. The change 
in the position of the Glorza 7m excelsis may doubtless 
be defended. The exordium of it occurs after the 
consecration in the Clementine Liturgy. But we 
cannot regard the change on the whole as an improve- 
ment.! 

As our Reformers did not shrink from bold reforms; 
it is to be regretted that they did not include among 
them the restoration of a direct invocation of the 
Holy Spirit upon the elements: a feature of Eu- 
charistic service to the antiquity of which all the East 
bears witness, and which is not lacking even in the 


1 See Freeman, vol. ii. c, ii. § 5. 
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- used to set such store. Here at least was an oppor- 


fragmentary ‘Ethiopian Liturgy, on which Bunsen 


tunity of repairing a great loss; a ‘few simple drs 


added to the consecration prayer were all that was 


required to effect this much-needed improvement. 
The object of this paper has been simply to review 
from a Catholic standpoint the daily and Eucharistic 
offices of the Book of Common Prayer. In the course 
of this review we have treated as axiomatic the 
principle ‘that revolutionary changes in liturgies, 
unless justified by strong reasons of orthodoxy or 
convenience, are not justified at all. The Christian 
should be Catholic first, nationalist afterwards. But 
let the rights of a national Church be fully conceded. 
These rights, whatsoever their extent, cannot in- 
validate the claims of continuity. Either the Church 
of England was or was not a national Church before 
Reformation, as after; either the post-Reformation 
Church is or is not identical with the pre-Reformation 
Church. .1f it isi not identical, what becomes of its 
historical claims, and its right to the ancient endow- 
ments? If it is identical, where is the justification of 
a revolutionary change of ritual? The Reformed 
ritual ought to have the character of a genuine 


revision of the old. The reverences, crossings, and 


1 ¢Suppliciter oramus te, ut mittas Spiritum tuum sanctum super 


‘oblationes hujus Ecclesize.’ 
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other minutia, the number of which had been greatly 
increased since primitive times, might well have been . 
revised and limited. To consolidate and simplify 
was a legitimate Catholic aim, perhaps a Catholic 
duty. To remove from the ancient doctrine of the 
Real Presence and of the real objective effect of 
consecration the scholastic gloss of Transubstantiation 
was also a Catholic duty, though it may well be 
questioned whether there is anything in the Sarum 
Missal, as distinct from the Roman, which really 
implies that doctrine.’ But to make the introduction 
of certain necessary reforms the occasion for denuding 
and disorganising the whole service, and to treat the Eu- 
charistic office as a tabula rasa, demands a justification 
which has certainly never yet been found. Possibly the 
perusal of this paper may have suggested to some to 
whom the thought had not before occurred that the 
aim of modern ‘ Ritualism’ has been simply to restore 
so much of the old ritual as seemed absolutely 
necessary for the reverent and Catholic celebration 
of the Eucharist. That is its true razson adétre ; its 
leading object, for which men have been content to 
endure misrepresentation, reproach, deep mental 

anxiety, and even bodily suffering, 
Asa fitting conclusion to this review we append a 


1 There are no genuflexions, and no adoration of the elements is 
really inyolved in the text or rubrics. 
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brief extract from the concluding pages of Archdeacon 
Freeman’s ‘Principles of Divine Service,” whose 
learning and moderation give to his measured words 
a special emphasis. After contrasting the rival 
systems of Rome and England, and dwelling upon 
some of the faults of the Roman, he proceeds : 

‘No such corruptions or contradictions are charge- 
able upon the English Church. But it is plain that 
her formularies are not so clearly dzdactzc as to that 
Eucharistic Presence which she certainly intended to 
recognise, as to have precluded hitherto the possibility 
of their being taken in another sense. It is true 
that, as the Eucharistic question itself and the 
historically ascertained amzmus of these formularies 
come to be better apprehended, a juster concep- 
tion of her doctrine must be continually on the 
increase, and that the erroneous one is even now all 
but intellectually extinct. But, from causes already 
pointed out, her real mind in these respects has need 
to be written yet more legibly, and beyond all 
possibility of mistake, in her form of ritual adminis- 
tration, if she is to win the generality of her children 
to a universal and habitual conformity, through her 
nurture, with the ancient mind of the Church Universal 
concerning the higher and supernatural side of the 


Eucharistic mystery.’ 
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By THE Rev. ROBERT LINKLATER, D.D. 


DIVINE worship, if we can so designate the intimate 
and daily communion with God which was the 
privilege of Adam before the Fall, was forfeited by his 
sin. We do not hear of habitual Divine worship until 
the time of Moses. Mankind was driven out of 
paradise and the gates were shut. Now and then 
came to the poor outcasts in the desert wild, glorious 
strains of the heavenly music, and perhaps glimpses 
of the mysteries within—just as a lounger outside a 
church may hear the organ peal—but habitual Divine 
worship was lost—the world was excommunicated. 

I am not, of course, speaking of private prayer, or 
meditations in the fields at eventide, or extraordinary 
occasions when some altar was erected, and some 
special sacrifice or act of worship was offered to God, 
but of regular, habitual public worship, which, I say, 
seems to have been lost to men. 
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A most important principle underlies one of the 
special occasions when we read that worship was 
offered to Almighty God—I mean the sacrifice of 
Cain and Abel. We are permitted to learn a very 
important lesson from this incident, which is this—that 
itdoes matter what kind of worship we offer to God ; 
that there is a wrong worship as well as a right 
worship ; that God will accept the one and reject the | 
other ; that the kind of worship is not to be left to the 
taste and fancy of the worshipper. We learn at least 
as much as this even without going further, and 
recognising that feature of Abel’s worship which was 
absent in Cain’s—the acknowledgment that God 
could only be approached by fallen man through the 
death that was now due to Him, ‘In the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,—and that 
the death of the vicarious animal pointed on to the 
sacrifice of the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world. 

But let us come to the period when public wor- 
ship was restored to men. An immense step had 
been taken in the preparation for the bringing in of 
the Christ. The general promise about the ‘seed of 
the woman’ had been particularised by the covenant 
with Isaac, ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called.’ The 
Holy Seed had at last been deposited, finally and 
irrevocably, in one particular family, so that our 
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Blessed Lord could not be born out of the limits of 
that race. The probation and fiery discipline of 
Egypt was over, and the peculiar people had now 
to be trained by worship for the enjoyment of the 
Promised Land. Human nature was to be purified 
by worship forthe Incarnation of our Lord. Our Lord, 
the Jehovah, was going to dwell amongst His people in 
close proximity to the Holy Seed which He was to 
assume, and of course He was to be worshipped, and 
worshipped on earth as He was worshipped in heaven. 
So worship was restored to men. But how? Was it 
left to the natural expression of the religious heart ? 
Was each man to order his own worship according to 
the particular tendency of each varying mind? Was 
it such an unimportant matter that God gave no 
particular directions about it, but was ready to accept 
from men any homage so long as it was rendered by 
love? Onthe contrary, we see the principle shadowed 
in the worship of Cain and Abel sharply defined in 
the code of worship we have now to consider, and the 
reason of the order given. The kind of worship 
offered to Almighty God was declared to be of 
importance because it had to be in keeping with the 
ritual of heaven. The will of God was to be done on 
earth as in heaven, and with angels and archangels 
and all the company of heaven men were to worship 
the Thrice Holy. 
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Broadly speaking, that is the dominant feature of 
divinely appointed public worship. It has to be like 
heaven. God took Moses up into the mountain and 
showed him the worship of heaven. God told him to 
make the tabernacle and to order public worship 
according to that pattern. ‘See,’ said he, ‘that thou 
make all things according to the pattern shewed to 
thee in the mount.’ Over and over again we find this 
direction given.! ‘ And thou shalt rear up the taber- 
nacle according to the fashion thereof which was 
shewed thee in the mount.’ And finally God gave 
the Holy Spirit to Bezaleel and Aholiab,? ‘and in 
the hearts of all that are wise hearted, that they may 
make all that I have commanded thee.’ 

We cannot say, surely, that the character of 
public worship, or its details, are unimportant, when 
we find such care and preparation on the part of God 
in ordering it, and such special gifts vouchsafed to 
those who had the making and arranging of its 
ornaments. All will remember the enormous portion 
of the Bible taken up with the directions given. 

I claim so far to have established two principles :— 
First, that it is not a matter of indifference the kind 
of worship we are to offer to God, that God does not 
treat this question as beneath His consideration and 
say, ‘ Let them do what they like so long as their heart 


1 Exodus xxv., xxvi., Xxvil. * Exodus xxxi. 
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“is right towards Me—I look to the motive only.’ The 
second principle supplies part of the reason why God 
should be so very strict in insisting on a particular 
kind of worship, which is this—-that we must worship 
Ilim on earth as He is worshipped in heaven, that 
there may be no discord in the hymn of praise, 
and that the attendance of the redeemed at public 
worship on earth may train them to take their part, 
in the worship of the Lamb, which is to be their 
occupation in heaven. 

Surely this is but reasonable. Reasonable that 
the worship of the redeemed on earth should be 
the same as the worship of the unfallen host in 
heaven—reasonable that if God has taught us this 
worship and commanded it, it is our bounden duty to 
offer it. 

Further, we must consider that the worship of the 
Tabernacle and the Temple had direct reference to 
the mysterious presence of Jehovah in the cloudy 
pillar. Roughly speaking, we may say that the 
two events—the coming of Jehovah to dwell amongst 
His people, and the giving of rules and regula- 
tions for public worship—synchronised. It was as 
if God the Father taught men how to behave in 
the presence of His dear Son, who was coming to 
live in their midst, and since it was Jehovah’s delight 
to dwell in the tents of Shem, that at least men might 
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ty 


treat Him with becoming respect, pay to Him the i 


honour that was due to Him as God. I don’t think 
that our people in reading the Old Testament take in 
sufficiently this wonderful fact, that God dwelt amongst 
His ancient people, on the mercy seat in the Holy 
of holies, between the cherubims of the ark—that 
there was a special Presence of God, I may say a 
Sacramental Presence (for there was the outward and 
visible, as well as the inward and spiritual). I don’t 
think our people sufficiently realise this. It would 
help them to understand about the Holy Communion. 
It seems to me quite clear that it was a Presence of 
the Second Person of the adorable Trinity, watching 
over the Holy Seed that He was to assume in His 
Incarnation. Learned Jews and other writers bear 
me out in this supposition, but I merely suggest it at 
the present time. — , 

It is beyond my purpose at this moment to enter 
fully into this question of the Shechinah. Suffice it 
to point out that the worship of the Jews was not 
addressed to an abstract, vague, and indefinite presence 
of God, who might be anywhere, but to this special 
Presence. 

For instance, the wonderful ceremonies of the day 
of atonement were certainly directed to this Presence 
of God in the Holy of holies—of course they had a 
further reference to our Lord’s entrance as our High 
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Priest. into heaven itself, but yet the high priest 
could hardly go through the ritual of the day without 
applying his actions to that special and near Presence. 
Hannah prayed to this Presence. She came up to 
where the Lord was. Samuel was lent to the Lord in 
this sense. The Lord from the Holy of holies spoke 
to the little child on the other side of the curtain. 
David was the man after God’s own heart because 
he so thoroughly realised this great mystery of the 
special and adorable Piesence. He brought up the 
ark with rejoicing and danced with all his might 
before the Lord. He could not endure that he should 
dwell in a royal palace whilst the Lord dwelt in a 
tent, and he desired to build the Lord a house. 
When Solomon’s Temple was finished, the Lord 
entered into the Holy of holies and took possession 
of it ; the priests could not remain in it because of the 
glory cloud. Hezekiah in his great necessity, the 
enemy thundering at the gate, went into the Temple 
of the Lord, and, prostrate before the veil, spread the 
letter of Sennacherib before the Lord. Lastly, after 
the captivity, when the old men wept because their 
restored Temple and Holy of holies seemed such an 
empty shell without the Shechinah which had been 
lost, the prophet consoled them with the promise that 
the Incarnate God would visit that Temple, and the 
giory of that latter house would be greater than that of 
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the former. Our Lord seems to have referred to His 
mysterious presence in the Holy of holies during 
those long years of waiting : ‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
how often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not.’ The outspread wings 
seem to suggest the wings of the cherubim that 
overshadowed the mercy seat. 

I have been tempted into this digression about 
the Shechinah because I found I could not honestly 
avoid the conclusion that the ceremonial acts and 
worship of the Jews were, in the first instance, specially 
directed to the august Visitor who sanctified the Holy 
of holies, but I beg the reader not to allow my di- 

~gression to break the thread of my argument, which 
is, that worship on earth must be like the worship in 
heaven. We have seen that in order to teach men 
what the worship of heaven is like, God took Moses up 
into the mount and showed him heaven, and that 
God further commanded that all the appointments of 
the earthly worship should be fashioned after the 
heavenly pattern. Men had to do many things that 
must have seemed most unreasonable to them, dark 
and unmeaning ceremonies, yet they had to do them 
because they had a meaning to God, and by-and-bye 
they would be qualified themselves to know their 


tremendous relevancy. They had to do them because 
*M 2 
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they were told to do them, because these ritual acts 
were acceptable to God. 

But you may say, what on earth has all this to do 
with Christian worship? We are not a Jewish syna- 
gogue, and although what you say may be very true, 
it does not concern us, or help us to understand the 
principles of Christian worship. Wait one minute. 
It is quite true that the old dispensation has passed 
away, that the Jewish order of priests and their sacri- 
fices and ritual have been abolished, or, more correctly 
speaking, belong to a period that exists no more ; but 
remember these things were but a representation of 
heaven, a mirror on earth to reflect the worship of 
heaven. The mirror has been smashed, but the worship 
is all the same in heaven, there is no change there ; and 
the worship of the Christian Church fulfils to men 
now what the ancient ritual fulfilled before Christ 
_came, Our public worship must lift men’s hearts up 
to heaven; in our public worship we must do what 
angels and archangels are doing in the Church above. 
It is not a question of what we like, or of our par- 
ticular taste or fancy, but of the actual fact. What 
is the worship of heaven? That is the worship we 
must offer, whether we like it or not, 

In our difficulties with aggrieved parishioners 
that is the very last idea that occurs to the objecting 
mind. One hears a great deal about what people 
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like, or what they do not like, but it never seems to 
occur to the worshipper that the kind of worship is a 
question that concerns God, what He likes, and that 
we are bound to give to God the service He has com- 
manded us to offer. 

We have sufficiently established these two ele- 
mentary principles of public worship: 

(1.) That the character of the worship we offer 
to Almighty God is of importance; there is a right 
kind and a wrong kind; God will accept the right 
and refuse the wrong. 

(2.) That God’s reason for attaching so much im- 
portance to the form of worship, and not leaving it to 
the taste and fancy of the worshipper to offer what- 
ever he may please, is that we may worship Him on 
earth as He is worshipped in heaven. 

It is quite impossible to deny that these principles 


formed the foundation of the order of public worship — 
as given by God Himself to His ancient people the 


Jews, when He first taught men how to worship 
Him. ‘See, saith He, that thou make all things 
according to the pattern shewed to thee in the 
mount.’ 

But we have to go a step further, and to consider 
whether the consummation and end of that old 
dispensation (to speak after the manner of men) in- 
volved the change of the great principles enunciated 
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and the removal and end of the heavenly things 
themselves. 

In a word, whether the end of Jerusalem was the 
end of heaven. 

The climax has to be put in this startling manner 
to wake up people, to convict them of their illogical 
method of dealing with this whole question, and to 
bring them to their senses. It positively comes to 
this, the way ordinary people regard the question. 

For instance, they have no scruple in showing their 
children pictures of the Tabernacle and its ornaments, 
and representations of the vestments of the priests. 
‘This is a picture of the Tabernacle; this is the 
candlestick, this the altar, this the mercy seat, these 
were the holy garments of the priests.. But we do 
not. find that they go on and say, ‘Children, heaven 
“must be like this, for God showed these things to 
Moses in the mount, and told him to make them 
according to the pattern he had seen.’ If they had 
courageously followed their intellect as far as this, the 
next step would be comparatively easy. ‘Heaven, if 
it ever was like this must be like it now, for heaven 
cannot change; things can only change where there 
is time ; there is no time in eternity ; heaven is now 
what it was then ; the Jewish Church has served her 
time on earth and passed away, but the Christian 
Church has taken her place and performs her functions. 
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If there is worship at all, it must be like heaven, and 
that is the reason for all the ritual we see in church.’ 

Dear reader, you dare not say the matter is trivial 
and of no importance. See how many chapters of 
your Bible are taken up with the description of these 
things ; how God repeats His instructions and descrip- 
tions over and over again for fear that men should not 
clearly understand ; how every little detail, down to 
the most minute particular, is ordered by God Him- 
self. And why? Because it was so in heaven. 
Finally, see how God gave the Holy Spirit to the very 
workmen in order that they might be enabled by the 
wisdom of God to copy the great pattern. So we 
have now to consider, ‘Is heaven changed? Is the 
whole character of the heavenly worship altered? 
Is the same sort of service going on now as when 
_Moses was taken up into the mount ?’ 

This is not a mere speculation, an unprofitable 
inquiry that no one has the power to answer ; we can 
easily answer it for ourselves. We have only to turn 
to the last book of the Bible—the Revelation—to 
answer it. The Book of the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ was written for its own great purpose, and it 
does not pretend to be a complete and perfect order 
of Divine worship, but we cannot read it without 
incidentally learning what the worship of heaven is 


like. The glimpse is all the more vivid and striking 
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because it is so transient, the lesson taught is all the 

more important because it had no ritual purpose to 
serve. There ‘distinct’ stand out the bold features 
of the heavenly service, and the unprejudiced and. 
serious reader can very easily fill in the picture for 
himself. 

Surely it will not be contended that the customs 
that obtained in our Church of England some few 
years ago satisfied the requirements of public worship, 
and adequately represented to men on earth the high 
ideal of the worship in heaven. Thackeray has 
drawn the picture for us of the usual type of Church 
service in his day, and it would only irritate some of 
our readers were we to particularise the details. Let 
them turn to the Rev. Mr. Honeyman for themselves. 
However much, for the sake of associations, people 
may love and reverence such honoured customs of 
their youth, at least they will not seriously affirm that 
they recognised in them the ritual of heaven. 

I suppose one ought to linger at this point to 
answer the imaginary difficulty of a supposed -ob- 
jecting reader. He may say you have proved too 
much. The old Jewish ritual, which you regard so 
highly, ordered the slaying of numerous victims in 
sacrifice. This you say was after the pattern of 
heaven., Consequently to be logical you ought to 
offer a sacrifice now ! Exactly, I answer, and so we 
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do. Those Jewish sacrifices were the nearest resem- 
blance that was possible then to the only sacrifice 
that can take away the sins of the world. The little 
lamb that was offered was a type of the Lamb of God. 
The blood of bulls and of goats had no virtue in 
themselves to take away sins, but only as they pointed 
on to the precious blood of Christ. The entrance of 
the high priest into the earthly Holy of holies on the 
day of atonement with the blood of the victim, we 
are told in the New Testament, was a type of the 
entrance of our great High Priest, Jesus Christ, with - 
His own blood into heaven itself, there to appear 
before the presence of God for us. That is what He 
is doing in heaven for us, our High Priest, our 
Mediator, our Advocate, our Intercessor. And He 
has told us to ‘do’ on earth at the earthly altar what 
He is ‘doing’ in heaven at the altar there. The 
Jewish priest had nothing better than a poor little 
lamb to represent this. God puts into the hands of the 
Christian priest the adorable mystery of the Blessed 
Sacrament—the Body and the Blood—that we 
may lift it up and offer it to God. St. Paul says, ‘as — 
often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup ye do 
show the Lord’s death. Our Lord’s command was, 
‘do this in remembrance of Me. The Church 
Catechism says that the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
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Supper was ordained ‘ for the continual remembrance 
of the sacrifice of the death of Christ.’ 

So that now we come to the great reason for our 
Divine service, and the direct proof that in offering 
the Holy Eucharist we are doing on earth what our 
Lord is.doing in heaven. 

Our Blessed Lord Jesus Christ the night before He 
died instituted the Holy Eucharist, and commanded 
us to ‘do this’ in remembrance of Him. ‘A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your 
brethren like unto me,’ said Moses.' Our Lord was like 
unto Moses in this particular as well as others, that He 
gave us a Divine service, an order for public worship. 
‘Do this” We are not only obeying His dying com- 
mand by ‘ doing this,’ but we are also doing on earth 
what He is doing in heaven. In fact we say so in 
the service itself: ‘Therefore with angels and arch- 
angels and all the company of heaven, &c. Other 
services may be beautiful and helpful, but after all 
they are not the service which Jesus Christ instituted 
and commanded us to do. The Holy Communion is 
the distinctive’ Church service, the central act of 
Christian worship. We can read in the Acts of the 
Apostles that it was the public worship of the Church 
from the very beginning. We have preserved to us 
the ancient liturgies of the early Church. In each 


1 Deut. xviii. 15; Acts iii, 22; vil. 37. 
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(as indeed the word denotes) the service of Holy 
Communion is the great act of worship. However 
much Christians differed in other matters they agreed 
in this, offering our Lord’s service as the great service 
of the Lord’s Day. And I am quite sure that our 
Reformers so intended it ; for, first of all, it was this 
very service of Holy Communion that all the contro- 
versy turned upon ; and, secondly, it must have been 
intended to be the popular service of the Sunday, 
because it is only at this service that we are directed 
to preach sermons, only at this service we are to 
publish the banns of marriage. 

These remarks are prayerfully offered as a partial 
explanation of the reasons which induce us to give 
our time, our labour, and our life to the glorious work 
that God has called us to do for England, to restore 
our Lord’s service to its proper position as the great 
service of the Lord’s Day. People cannot really be 
offended when they consider that we are only doing 
what our Lord has told us to do; that we are only 
celebrating the same service which in East and West 
and throughout the centuries Christians have always 
celebrated ; that we are only doing on earth what 
the angels and archangels and all the company of 
heaven are doing there. It is absurd to be offended, 
or to wish to stop it, for even if we could stop it on 


earth we could not stop it in heaven. 
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By Eart NELSON 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST is the one great central act 
of Christian worship. 

Among all the revivals of the last fifty years none 
is of greater importance than the endeavour to restore 
this service to its proper place in the worship of our 
English Christianity. 

For zx the first place, It is the continuation of that 
great service of sacrifice carried on in the Jewish 
Church for fifteen centuries, ordained to commemorate 
the same events commemorated by our service: then 
bringing before God a memorial of the promise yet 
to be fulfilled; now in direct memorial of the one 
only perfect and sufficient Sacrifice once offered up 
for all the world ! 

Secondly, It is the only form of worship specially 
ordained by our Blessed Lord before His passion, and 
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celebrated by His apostles and all Christians ever 
since, as the one and only essential service. 

Thirdly, \t is the repetition upon earth of the daily 
worship in heaven, where our great High Priest within 
the veil is ever pleading for us the sacrifice of His death. 

i. ‘The cardinal rite of the Jewish religion was the 
offering of sacrifice. Every day, morning and even- 
ing, a sacrifice was offered—-every Sabbath, twice as 
many, every month ten times more—offered to God 
and not to man, as a memorial before God of the one 
Atoning Sacrifice of the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world. Every day the same 
pleading voice went up to heaven, every day the same 
memorial, foreshadowing the great offering upon the 
cross, was spread before the eyes of the Eternal.’! The 
offerers may not have known what it foreshadowed, 
but they had received the tradition from the earliest 
times, and, if our latest Biblical critics are to be 
believed, these sacrifices were not confined to the 
Jewish nation, But sacrifice was universal, and may 
well be considered a remnant of the original revela- 
tion to man by which the promised remedy for. the 
fall of man was to be perpetually commemorated 
with thanksgiving. 

ii, At one of these Jewish passovers, whilst these 
emblems of His dying were still being offered, the 
very Paschal Lamb was sacrificed for us. 


1 Hammond, Church and Chapel. 
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But before His passion, knowing that the old rites 
would cease, on the very night of His betrayal He 
gave then and there a new Memorial of His death 
to be celebrated by mankind; and this was to take 
the place of the former sacrifices, which ceased when 
the Temple was finally destroyed. As the apostle 
wrote: ‘He taketh away the first that He may 
establish the second. Then too was fulfilled the 
wonderful prophecy of Malachi (i. 10, 11): ‘I have 
no pleasure in you, saith the Lord of hosts, neither 
will I accept an offering at your hands. For from 
the rising of the sun even unto the going down 
of the same, my Name shall be great among the 
Gentiles ; and in every place incense shall be offered 
unto My Name, and a pure offering.’ 

From that day, for more than 1800 years, some- 
where in the world such sacrifice has daily been 
offered. As we read in the Acts of the Apostles, 
‘The first Christians continued stedfastly in the 
Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in the breaking 
of the Bread, and in prayers.’ 

‘Day. by day the sacred rite was celebrated in 
their own homes, and on every Lord’s Day in their 
assemblies they showed forth the Lord’s death until 
fie come: + 


A proof that this was a continuation of the 


1 Hammond, Church and Chapel. 
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same sacrifice originally revealed to man and prac- 


tised in the Jewish Church, is further given by the 
fact that the Eucharistic sacrifice has not only been 
treated as a sacrifice but as a feast. 

This is shown by the very words of the institution : 
‘This is My blood of the Vew Covenant, which was 
shed for many for the remission of sins,’! and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews we read : ‘ We have an altar, 
whereof they have no right to eat which serve the 
tabernacle ;’ . . . ‘by Him therefore let us offer up a 
sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit 
of lips which make confession to His Name’? We 
cannot shut out the light which the Jewish religion 
throws upon our Christian ordinances, for the first 
Christians for many years had no other light to 
euide them. 

iii. We learn from the Apocalypse that the 
memorial of the precious death which the Christian 
Church has celebrated continuously for more than 
eighteen centuries has its counterpart or antitype in 
heaven. 

It is there revealed to us Christians that through 
all the ages our Blessed Lord ever stands before the 
throne as a Lamb that had been slain, and that while 
we plead the atoning death in these outer courts below, 
our great High Priest is ever pleading it within the 


1 Matt. xxvi. 28. * Heb, xiii. 10, 15. 
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Veil, and at the pleading the universal voice of praise 
and thanksgiving is ever rising up before the throne 
of God. ‘ 

«And every created thing which is in the heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and on the sea, 
and all things that are in them, heard I saying, Unto 
Him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
be the blessing, and the honour, and the glory, and 
the dominion, for ever and ever.’ ! 

Is it not utterly wrong that our English Christianity 
should have been so long shut out of this universal 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving by the neglect of 
this holy ordinance ? 

The early Christians assembled not, as we too often 
do, only for prayer and Psalms and Bible reading and 
sermons—-for all this they may have obtained in the 
worship of the synagogue—but to join in this one 
great universal offering of praise and thanksgiving. 

One of the chief consequences of our neglect is the 
bringing in of ‘the divisive principle, and the over- 
throw of all true unity between the individual members 
of Christ’s Body and between the different so-called 
Churches of which our English Christianity at present 
consists. 

‘The cup of blessing which we bless, writes St. 
Paul, ‘is it not a communion of the Blood of Christ ? 
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The Bread which we break, is it not a communion of 


the Body of Christ? seeing that we who are many 


are one Bread, one Body : for we all partake of the one 
Bread.’! And then he refers directly to the sacrifices 
of the Jewish Church as the cause of their unity. How 
then can we who neglect this great service wonder any 
longer at our consequent divisions ? 

It will be well before bringing this short paper to 
a conclusion to consider briefly (1) the causes of our 
past neglect, and (2) the best way of removing them. 

(1.) Somehow or other, our English Christianity 
has come to look on public worship from an. ex- 
clusively selfish point of view. It is what good do we 
individually get from it? So it resolves itself into a 
service plain or ornate as is found best to suit our 
taste, and as it pleases us is thought to do us good ; 
and we go to hear the Bible read, or to hear sermons 
for the same end, and that is too often the end of it. 
No wonder attendances at church or chapel should 
be falling off, as under this view of worship we can 
truly say, why go to church when I can read the 
Bible and some first-rate sermons at home? 

Hence, too, the Holy Eucharist is looked upon 
as restricted to a privileged class, those who judge 
themselves good enough to come, whereas it is, as 
the sacrificial offerings of old time, a service of worship 

Peron ex. 10, 
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to God, the Giver of all good things, and, like the 
sacrifices of old time, it is a feast as well through which 
special benefits are given to all who draw nigh with 
faith to receive the same. 

As the Psalmist prophesied, ‘Thou hast gone up 
on high, Thou hast led captivity captive, and received 
cifts for men: yea, even for thine enemies, that the Lord 
God might dwell among them.’ 

Unspeakable benefits may be derived for all from 
this appointed means of grace; for the Eucharistic 
sacrifice is at once the duty and privilege of every 
Christian, the one offering ordained for perpetual 
remembrance, to be pleaded before God by all His 
people. 

We know that Christ died for all, whence the 
apostle draws the conclusion that all were once dead 
in trespasses and sins. All who fecl their own weak- 
ness should surely draw near, and, coming for the 
promised strength, share with all in the common 
thanksgiving. 

(2.) In considering how past neglect can be 
remedied, we have not now, thanks be unto God, 
far to go. 

It was not always thus with our Reformed Church, 
but a real and all-important revival has been, and is, 
quietly taking place in this matter. 

The old-fashioned quarterly Communions, and the 
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profane outward enforcement of attendance at them 
as political tests, have been succeeded by monthly 
celebrations in nearly every parish, and by weekly 
celebrations in not a few, and in most of these, 
especially the early celebrations, the beautiful 
Eucharistic service is used by itself. It is further 
found when these services are repeated at different 
hours that fresh classes of our people are able to 
attend. 

In some of the larger and best-worked parishes 
there are now on the higher festivals celebrations at 
6, 7, 8,9, and at midday, and consequently a large 
increase in the number of communicants. 

A weekly celebration is now pressed upon the 
clergy of nearly every diocese, and in addition to 
the early celebration, on the first Sunday of the 
month in many parishes, even in the agricultural 
districts, a simple choral midday celebration has been 
found a great blessing. 

In my own agricultural parish we have matins 
at 10.30, to be followed at 11 by a choral service of 
the Holy Communion, with four hymns and a sermon, 
and it is one of the best attended of all our services. 
This at once places the service in its completeness 
before the eyes of all in its rightful position as the 
one great central service for all Christians, and when 
it is so used you for the first time fully recognise 
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the beauty of the Prayer Book in this its most 
ancient part. 

These revivals go very far to bring us back to 
our position before the Georgian era, when the Holy 
Eucharist held its proper position as the one great 
central act of worship in which all true members of 
Christ’s Body should take a part. 

But, over and above this, there is in some places a 
restoration of the daily sacrifice, and although few can 
regularly attend the service, the early bell reminds all 
of the One great Sacrifice once offered, and thus calls 
forth a special thanksgiving and brings a special bless- 
ing to the place where the memorial sacrifice is being 
offered. 

This is especially the case in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and other well-known parishes ; the fruits of it are 
shown in the increased reverence of the congregations 
and in the success of their missionary endeavours. 

I would plead for a daily celebration in all our 
cathedrals, as the centre of our diocesan life, at which 
thanksgivings and intercessions would be daily offered 
up for all the individual members of Christ’s Body, 


and for the success of all diocesan organisations. 
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By THE REv, Joun Goinc 


THE highest exercise of the instinct of Divine wor- 
ship does not consist in supplication, or imploring 
Almighty God for gifts or favours, but in adoration— 
what the Bible calls ‘giving glory to God. Let us 
inquire how we shall best promote this spirit of 
adoration in our hearts. 

The very meaning of the word worship has been 
to a great extent debased among us. People that go 
to church merely for what!they hope to get from 
Almighty God, and call ¢/a¢ ‘worship, have missed 
the very meaning of the word. When the bridegroom 
in the marriage service says to the bride ‘ with my 
body I thee worship, &c., he lays at her feet all that 
he is and all that he has; and we, in all true worship 
of God, lay at the feet of the Almighty all we are 
and all we have, in the spirit of love and loyalty, 
only wishing the offering were worthier. 

Supplication no doubt has its place, and for us, 
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poor sinners, a hugely large place, in our relations 
towards God ; but supplication is not worshzp. Sup- 
plication is not the devotion of our whole self in 
adoring love and loyalty to the King of heaven. 

What shall best stimulate this spirit of true wor- 
ship in our hearts, in the old grand meaning of the 
word ‘ worship’? 

Everybody must have noticed what an access of 
loyalty seems to fill the hearts of the people when 
our beloved Sovereign comes among them, and it is 
so in every land where the people are loyal and the 
sovereign is beloved. Millions of Englishmen have 
never seen our Queen; very few indeed have ever 
spoken to her; yet a feeling of loyal reverence, loving 
as well as loyal, has a place in the hearts of nearly 
all her subjects. 

In the absence of the Sovereign, this feeling is 
calm and quiet, though no doubt deep and sincere. 
Now, if you wished to stimulate and intensify this 
feeling of loyalty and love to our beloved Queen in 
any particular locality, would it not be best done by 
bringing her, if possible, among her subjects in that 
place, so that the people could say, ‘ There she is !’ 
‘There is our Queen!’ The very fact that she was 
among them would move the hearts of the people 
far more strongly than the mere knowledge of her 


existence had ever done. 
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Nay, could we not raise the feeling to a higher 
level even than this? 

- If the Queen were to invite some of these people 
to one of her palaces, and were to receive them 
graciously and kindly, and were to give them her 
hand to salute, as her-custom is, speaking words of 
kindness in turn to each one present, would not the 
feeling of loyal reverence and devotion be deepened, 
and strengthened, and made more personal, than it 
ever was before they had been in her presence, and 
while they had only heard of her from a distance as 
our gracious Queen. 

And could we not even conceive that a blind man, 
thus admitted to her presence, would be moved by 
the very same feelings as if he could see her, because, 
though unable to see her, he would have the con- 
sciousness that she was there, he would see her (as it 
were) ‘by faith, and if perchance he had lost his sight 
in fighting her battles, and if she spoke to him in 
kindly sympathy for his sufferings, and thanked him 
for his loyalty and courage in those days when he 
could see to fight for his country and his Sovereign, 
would not every loyal feeling in his breast be moved 
and stirred tenfold by the knowledge that he was in 
the presence of his Queen, and that it was she who 
spoke those kindly words to him? And even though 
blind, he would ‘worship’ her as the Bible tells us the 
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men of Israel ‘worshipped the Lord and the king.’! 
Yes! he would worship her, and that with a peculiar 
intensity of feeling that could only be aroused by 
the knowledge that he was in her presence. So that, 
even when we speak of an earthly sovereign, worship 
at a distance is not the highest worship of which the 
heart is capable ; for our weak faculties worship at its 
highest needs the presence of the person worshipped. 

The worship of the angels, of which St. John 
was witness in his vision,? was ‘round about the 
throne, in the midst of which stood the ‘ Lamb as 


it had been slain ;’ 


that was not worship at a dis- 
tance, but in the very presence of God. When the 
angels veiled their faces, it was because they were in 
His presence and knew it. 

At the creation, God had no sooner made man 
than we find an intimate and familiar intercourse 
between God and man in his sinless state, which 
must have been on man’s part the very perfection of 
worship—namely, the worship which love offers to 
majesty ; worship without fear, although offered in 
the special presence of God, whereby He made Him- 
self manifest to man in those happy times when God 
spake to man ‘ face to face, as a man speaketh to his 
friend ;’ we know that in after years God spake thus 
to Abraham, who ‘was called the friend of God,’ 


{Sri ChronaxxIx 20, Soe vanvae tite 3 James ii. 23. 
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and to Moses,’ and we cannot suppose that God Hiefiioe! 
to His sinless creatures before the Fall that immediate 
and manifest access to Him which He granted to 
Abraham and to Moses after they and every human 
soul had been tainted by sin. 

God’s instructions to Adam about ‘every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth,’ and about ‘the fish 
of the sea,’ and ‘ the fowl.of the air,’ and all trees and 
plants, and about the garden of Eden, ‘to dress it and 
to keep it, were not given in thunder like the law from © 
Mount Sinai, but ‘face to face, as a man speaketh to 
his friend ;’ the very words ‘ they heard the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the. 
day, spoken about Adam and Eve as if this were an 
ordinary thing, seem to show that it was customary 
for Him who made the world to reveal Himself to His 
creatures evening by evening as a companion and 
friend. It is inconceivable that sinless man could have 
withheld the offering of worship when his Maker thus 
revealed Himself to him, to love and to be loved, re- 
vealed Himself to him personally, yet in majesty and 
loving-kindness. What opportunities of loving, per- 
sonal, immediate worship were afforded to man by 
those meetings with God in the garden of Eden! Not 
at a distance, not afar off, but very nigh unto man; 
not as an unseen Being believed to be present every~ 
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where, but as God who revealed Himself to our first 
parents as their own God, manifested to them then 
and there by a special and recognisable presence. 

The idea of a special presence of God, vouchsafed 
to man at special times, and in special places, occurs 
again and again in the Old Testament—a presence 
distinguishable from his presence everywhere. He 
manifested his presence to Noah, to Abraham on the 
plains of Mamre, to Moses before the burning bush, 
to Elijah in the still small voice, not merely as God 
present everywhere, but as God brought very nigh by 
a special and mysterious presence. 

Surely the words which God spake to Moses, ‘ Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground,’ betokened a special and 
mysterious presence of God on that ‘holy ground,’ as 
distinguished from His presence everywhere. 

By his Incarnation God the Son made Man re- 
stored in his own Person, as the second Adam, the 
original intercourse between God and man, and made 
it closer than it ever was before. His Blessed Virgin 
mother who carried Him in her womb, nursed Him at 
her breasts, fondled Him in her arms, taught his in- 
fant feet to walk, watched over Him in his childhood, 
knew He was the Son of God, though she may not 
have known at first all that that wondrous mystery 
involved. His disciples called Him the Son of God. 
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He called Himself by both titles, Son of Man and 
Son of God, but we know not how soon the disciples 
realised the full meaning of these wonderful words— 
doubtless it came to them as they were able to bear it ; 
it came to St. Thomas when the Lord showed him 
his hands and his side, and ‘Thomas answered and 
said unto Him, My Lord and my God!’ but Thomas 
was slow of heart to believe, and others may have 
realised it before he did. The disciples who walked 
with Him to Emmaus, and knew Him as He vanished 
out of their sight, the Magdalene who saw Him and 
spake to Him in the garden, adoring Him as her risen 
Lord, they who saw Him on the first Easter Eve in , 
the upper room, and saw Him again after eight days 
in the same upper room, they who saw Him, and spoke 
with Him, and ate with Him by the Lake of Tiberias, 
after He arose from the dead, they by whom ‘He 
was seen after his passion forty days, speaking to 
them the things pertaining to the Kingdom of God ’— 
viz., his Church, the garden of the Lord—when He 
taught them what to do, just as God taught Adam in 
the garden of Eden—they who witnessed his Ascen- 
sion from the mount called Olivet, all these had 
their God present before them in human form, really 
and truly present as their personal God, to worship 
and adore, not merely as the great Being present 


everywhere, but as their own God, specially present, 
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and they could worship as no soul of man coud wor- 
ship except in the special and immediate presence of 
God. It must have been with them as with those 
subjects of an earthly monarch whom I have imagined 
in the presence of their sovereign, and who are there- 
fore struck with a feeling of loyal reverence and ‘ wor- 
ship’ (in the old meaning of the word), to which the 
mind could not raise itself in the sovereign’s absence, 
a feeling too which can be moved (as in the case of the 
blind) by faith in the fact of the sovereign’s presence 
as well as by sight, if only the presence of the sove- 
reign be attested by reliable evidence. 

And before the Blessed Jesus (God and man), our 
God and King, ascended up on high, what care and 
pains He took to assure us that by his Ascension into 
heaven we should not be deprived of His special 
Personal Presence on Earth.. He was careful to say— 
wheresoever two or three are gathered together in My 
Name (that is by My authority) there am I in the midst 
of them—‘I, I myself—verily and indeed—I per- 
sonally, truly, and really, as truly as when He went 
about doing good in the towns and villages of Judea 
or in the streets of Jerusalem, for even then He was 
the God of the whole universe, present everywhere, 
but brought nigh to men by a special presence in that 
particular place. 

Again He says, ‘Lo, I—I myself, God and man’ 
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—‘ Lo, Iam with you always, even unto the end of 
the world ;’ ‘I will not leave you comfortless’ (or 
orphans), ‘I will come to you.’ ‘NotI will seem todo 
so, but I, I Myself, really, personally, will come to 
you. He does not say He will come visibly, or be 
seen to come; on the contrary He says, ‘A little 
while, and the world seeth Me no more, but He does 
say that He would come to be with us, and abide or 
dwell with us, and that we should always have Him 
with us, ‘even unto the end of the world, to worship, 
if we desired to do so. His words can mean no 
less, 

When He gave the disciples the Blessed Sdcra- 
ment of his Body and Blood, no words could express 
more plainly the reality of the gift of his own 
special presence, a presence to be distinguished from 
God’s presence everywhere. ‘He took bread, and 
gave thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, saying, 
This is my Body, which is given for you. Likewise 
also the cup after supper, saying, This cup is the New 
Testament’ (or Covenant) ‘in my Blood, which is shed 
for you.’! St. Mark ? gives the words, ‘ Jesus took bread, 
and blessed it, and brake it, and gave to them, and said, 
Take, eat: thisis my Body. And Hetookthecup... 
and He said unto them, This is my Blood of the New 
Testament, which is shed for many.’ 


1 St. Luke xxii. 19, 20. 2 xiv. 22-24. 
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From St. John’s Gospel! we learn how the Lord 
Jesus called Himself ‘the living bread that came 
down from heaven, adding, by way of explana- 
tion, ‘The bread which I will give is my Flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world. From 
the very nature of the case this must have been a gift 
that would last for all generations, even as long as the 
world lasted; and so it does, for it was the same 
Flesh which died, which also rose again from the dead, 
and is now our spiritual food in the Holy Eucharist. 
The mangled Body that St. John saw crucified, dead, 
and buried, was the same Body that he afterwards 
saw in the island of Patmos, ‘in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks, clothed with a garment down to 
the foot,and girt about the paps with a golden girdle. 
. .. And his countenance was as the sun shineth in 
his strength. And when Isaw Him’ (the apostle says), 
‘T fell at his feet as dead. And He laid his right 
hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear not; I am the 
first and the last; | am He that liveth, and was dead ; 
and behold I am alive for evermore, Amen.” Even 
in his glory it was a living personal Jesus that 
the apostle saw, who spoke to him and bade him 
fear not. 

The marvellous phenomenon of the almost 
universal existence of idolatry in the ages before 
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Christ so far from being an argument against the 
worship of our dear Lord present in the mystery 
of the Blessed Sacrament, is, on the contrary, a 
testimony to the original need and craving in man’s 
nature, which led him from the very first to expect 
and seek for a special and near presence of God, as 
distinguished from his presence everywhere. Was 
not this craving implanted in man for some good 
and holy purpose? was this craving of his soul 
never to be satisfied by alegitimate worship? Surely 
the abuse testifies that man was created to appreciate 
the use; was he never to have the opportunity of 
doing so? Nothing could be more unnatural than 
idolatry if it had not sprung from the corruption 
and perversion of a mighty and universal instinct 
implanted in man, viz. a craving to find himself in 
the special Presence of God, even as Adam must 
have craved for this before sin had taught him the 
awful fear of an angry God ; till then he must have 
delighted to hear ‘the voice of the Lord God walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day,’ and must have 
hasted to welcome Him with reverence and holy and 
loving worship. It must have constituted the essen- 
tial bitterness of the fall of man to think that he 
had lost this blessed privilege for ever. Eucharistic 
worship, without the pretence of making any likeness 
of anything ‘either in heaven above, or in the earth 
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beneath, or in the waters under the earth,’ satisfies 
the original need and craving and delight of man’s 
nature, viz. the offering of worship in the special and 
immediate presence of God. 

And if Eucharistic worship does this imperfectly, 
it is only because of our weakness, and sinfulness, 
and want of faith. If the blind subject of the Queen 
~ whom I have supposed had said, ‘I cannot see my 
Queen ; I am a stranger to her, and she to me ; I do not 
believe that it is she who has spoken to me, I believe I 
have been imposed on, of course he would lose the com- 
fortand joy of feeling himself to be in her presence ; but 
he would have been in her presence all the same, yet 
for want of faith he would have had no enjoyment of 
the fact, simply because he could not believe. 

Men stumble at the idea of Eucharistic worship, 
but how can we believe that there is any special 
presence of Jesus in the Holy Eucharist, and not 
worship Him in it? According to the well-known 
words of Bishop Andrewes, ‘ Christ in the Sacrament, 
out of the Sacrament, everywhere, is to be worshipped.’ 
St. Augustine wrote, ‘He walked here in very Flesh, 
and gave that very Flesh to us to eat for our salvation, 
and no one eateth that Flesh unless he first hath 
worshipped ;’! and St. Ambrose speaks of the Flesh of 
Christ, ‘ which to this day we adore in the Mysteries,’ 2 
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The degrading character of idolatry consisted in 
the notion that man could make, or find, ‘in the 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth, any likeness of the great 
God that inhabiteth eternity, and that fills infinity. 
It was an insult to Almighty God, and a degrada- 
tion to man, ‘to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device.! Moses reminds the people of Israel that 
when the Lord spake to them in Horeb out of the 
midst of the fire, ‘they heard the voice of the words 
but saw no similitude, ? and he warns them in verses 
15 and 16 that, as they saw no manner of similitude, 
so ‘they should not corrupt themselves and make a 
graven image, the similitude of any figure, and wor- 
ship it as resembling Almighty God, nor should they 
worship the sun, or the moon, or the stars, either as 
independent deities, or as having in some way a like- 
ness to the God who made them. 

In the Holy Eucharist the object of worship is 
not anything of man’s making, but is entirely of God’s 
making and God’s appointment. We only obey 
Almighty God when we celebrate the Holy Eucha- 
rist—the directions we follow are His directions—the 
Blessed Sacrament is nothing of man’s providing, or 
of man’s institution. It is not an zmage of the Lord 
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Jesus, supposed to be “ke Him-—like the graven 
image of which St. Paul speaks, ‘graven with art and 
man’s device. It does not pretend to be a visible 
likeness of anything in heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth; it was 
God who instituted it. It is God who consecrates it, 
for the real consecrator is God the Holy Ghost, and 
it is the Lord Jesus Himself in his overflowing love 
who gives Himself mysteriously, yet ‘verily and in- 
deed, to his people in the celebration and com- 
munion of the Holy Eucharist. If He must not be 
worshipped at the moment and in the place in which 
He does this, then may we truly say that that is the 
only place in the whole universe, and ¢haz the only 
moment in the circle of eternity, in which He is not 
to be worshipped. The adoration of the Lord Jesus, 
God and man, in the Sacrament of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, brings us back spiritually to that close and 
blessed union with God which our first parents 
enjoyed before their fall; for they surely, like Moses 
before the burning bush, worshipped a special pre- 
sence of God in the garden, at the times and places 
chosen by God Himself, as distinguished from his 
universal presence throughout infinity. 

But must this adoration of his special presence | 
in the Holy Eucharist be limited to those occasions 


on which we are, or intend to be, actual recipients of 
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that Holy Sacrament? May we not have the bless- 
ing and happiness of the adoration of Jesus upon his 
altar, although for some reason we are not able or 
do not wish to communicate at that particular time? 
This might happen, either because we had already 
communicated on that same day at an earlier Cele- 
bration, or because we had broken our fast through 
necessity or otherwise, or (in places where there is 
a daily or weekly Eucharist) because we feared to 
communicate again so soon, or from some other 
reason that rightly or wrongly we deem sufficient. 

If adoration of the Lord Jesus present in the mys- 
tery of the Holy Eucharist be permitted or enjoined 
at all, as St. Augustine and St. Ambrose say it was, 
and as on their evidence, and that of others (Fathers 
of the Church) I venture to assume it is, it is not easy 
to see why it should be only allowed on those occa- 
sions on which we are going to receive, or have just 
received, Communion. There are multitudes of per- 
sons who employ themselves industriously in attempt- 
ing to prove that such worship is not allowable (mainly, 
I believe, because the Church of Rome allows it), and 
in that view have strongly condemned the growing 
practice of non-communicating attendance. 

It does not seem to be seriously disputed that 
non-communicating attendance is the best possible 


object-lesson to draw the young and the timid, and 
O2 
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those who have long hung on the fringes of the Church, 
to make up their minds to become communicants in 
due time. It is on this ground of course that dissen- 
ters encourage their children and non-communicating 
friends to attend in the galleries of their chapels 
on the ‘ Ordinance Sunday,’ while the communicants 
occupy the seats in the body of the building ; and they 
are right in so doing, for there is not a word in Holy 
Scripture to justify the still too common practice of 
turning out of church in the middle of the service those 
who are not going to communicate—a practice con- 
trary to the law of the land in this country, and also 
to the law of the Church, and equally so whether it 
be done after the sermon, or after the prayer for the 
Church Militant. 

Neither is there any trace of such a practice to be 
found in the works ofany of the old Christian writers, 
or in any of the ancient services or liturgies of the 
Church; on the contrary, in the very ancient liturgy 
(or Office of Holy Communion) found in the ‘ Apo- 
stolical Constitutions, and called by the name of St. 
Clement, there is distinct mention of the presence of 
children with their parents ; and a rubric shows clearly 
that they were allowed to remain to the end of the ser- 
vice, and even to communicate, being, as in the Greek 
Church of the present day, considered fit to do so by 


reason of their baptismal purity ; this appears also from 
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an extract from the writings of St. Cyprian, which will 
be quoted in page 212 of this paper. Nor is there a 
hint in any ancient writing that after children reached 
a certain age they must leave the church, if they did 
not mean to communicate; the custom of people leav- 
ing the church if they were not going to communicate 
did not exist in any part of the Church of Christ, East 
or West, until the Puritans about the middle of the 
sixteenth century forced on the Church of England 
this product of their own narrow Pharisaism. 

These being facts of history, and non-communi- 
cating attendance being such a valuable object-lesson 
to children and to those who are hesitating on the 
threshold of Communion, as experience has proved 
it to be, it is difficult to see why it should be so 
vigorously opposed, as it has been by some, in the 
supposed interest of the Church of England, which, 
however, did not prosper most in those days when 
non-communicating attendance was practically for- 
bidden. The ninth canon of the Apostles has been 
frequently brought forward as forbidding non-commu- 
nicating attendance. It runs as follows :—‘ All the 
faithful who come into (church) and hear the Scriptures 
but do not remain for the prayer, and for the Holy 
Communion, must be excommunicated as causing 
disorder in Church.’ 

This prayer for which all must remain was the 
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series of Eucharistic prayers that led up to and in- 
cluded the Prayer of Consecration. The Eucharistic 
service having been begun, it was a crime wantonly 
to leave the church before the consecration, but even 
though one remained for the consecration, it would 
still be a crime to leave before ‘the Holy Communion 
of the Eucharist, that is, before the intending com- 
municants had received. 

Our present use of the words ‘ Holy Communion’ 
as equivalent to ‘the Holy Eucharist’ is quite modern 
and very confusing ; in ancient times the words ‘the 
Holy Communion’ usually meant, not the Holy Eu- 
charist itself, but either the act of communicating, or 
the time in the service when people communicated, 
and, therefore, in primitive times to leave the church 
before the Holy Communion meant not merely to 
leave before the consecration of the Eucharist, but 
before the intending communicants had received. 

The second canon of Antioch is an expansion of 
the ninth canon of the Apostles; it runs thus: ‘All who 
come into Church and hear the Holy Scriptures but 
do not unite with the congregation in “the prayer aie 
(that is, the Eucharistic prayers), ‘or turn away from 
the Holy Communion of the Eucharist in any dis- 
orderly way, must be cast out of Church, until having 
confessed, and shown fruits of repentance, and made 
petition, they may obtain pardon,’ 
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It is obvious that in this canon the words ‘the 
Holy Communion of the Eucharist’ mean not the 
Eucharist itself, but ‘the holy reception of the Eu- 
 charist,’ and it is to be observed that it is ‘as causing 
disorder in Church’ by the act of leaving the church 
while the communicants were in the act of receiving, 
or at least engaged in worship, that these persons 
were to be excommunicated—it was those people who 
turned away from ‘the Holy Communion of the 
Eucharist’ in any disorderly way, of whom it is said 
that they must be cast out of the church. Surely 
that is no threat of excommunication against those 
who do not turn away or leave the church while the 
service is going on, but remain reverently on their 
knees, occupied in worship just as truly, and perhaps 
as fervently, as those who communicate ; staying till 
the end of the service, and then leaving the church 
reverently and quietly together with those who have 
communicated. Surely these persons do not ‘turn 
away from the Holy Communion of the Eucharist in 
any disorderly way.’ 

Yet, in order to have a thrust at Romanism, some 
people zz// understand these canons to mean that all 
who have ever been present at a celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist without communicating are zpso facto 
excommunicate, and, of course, must remain so. until 


the excommunication be taken off—a very happy 
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circumstance (they seem to think), for it leaves the 
Roman and Greek Churches in an unenviable position, 
and gives the English Church the proud pre-eminence 
of being the only Church in Christendom which is not 
ipso facto excommunicate, always excepting those un- 
happy Anglican congregations in which non-com- 
municating attendance is practised. 

My dear old friend the late Dr. Littledale (Exeu 
valde deflendus!) has pointed out that the mistake 
has arisen from the fact that the words ‘ Holy Com- 
munion’ in these two canons have been interpreted 
as the personal act of reception, whereas what ‘they 
do denote,’ he says, ‘is a particular point in the service, 
viz. the. Communion of the people,’ or the time when 
the communicants came up to receive. He writes, 
‘It was not lawful to leave the church until after the 
Communion of the people had taken place; not that 
it was necessary for all present to communicate, but 
because the offering was not completed till then,’ ! 

And the learned doctor points out that, although 
the eighth Apostolic canon obliged all the clergy 
present to communicate whenever the oblation was 
made, yet they were free to stay without communi- 
cating if they had any reasonable excuse to assign 
for such a course, and he adds, ‘it is incredible that a 

1 See Dr. Littledale’s preface to ‘ Attendance at Holy Communion 


the way to Communion’ by the Writer. Mowbrays, Oxford and 
London. 
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more rigid tule [than the rule for the clergy] was 
imposed upon the laity, whose responsibility was less.’ 
If the clergy, who were expected to receive each time 
they were present as a general rule, might be excused 
when present without receiving if they had any 
reasonable excuse to offer, it seems hard to believe 
that no excuse could be available for the layman 
who was present without communicating, and who 
thereby, it issaid,incurred ‘excommunication zpso facto.’ 

And Doctor Littledale kumorously adds, sore 
suo, “It may just be observed that the interpretation 
of the canons in question, insisted on by the opponents . 
of non-communicating attendance, involves the diff- 
culty of the whole ancient Church, East and West, 
excommunicating itself, by universally adopting non- 
communicating worship, while these canons were still 
in full vigour, and nowhere fallen into disuse !’ 

. Great efforts have been made to prove that 
the words of the second canon of Antioch, azroatpedo- 
peevous Tv peTadrmbw ths Ebyapiotias Kata tiva 
atu€iav (‘who turn away from the Holy Communion 
[or reception] of the Eucharist in any disorderly 
way’), condemn the principle of non-communicating 
attendance; as though being present without com- 
municating was what was meant by the phrase 
‘turning away from the Communion of the Eucharist 


in some disorderly way.’ 
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The eighth canon of the Apostles (as has been 
already said), speaking of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
or any of the priestly roll, says, ‘ If he does not receive 
(ed por) weTadraPor) he must give a sufficient reason for 
refusing to do so, otherwise he must be excluded from 
Communion, or excommunicated, as creating a sus- 
picion (t7révovay éutromoas) amongst the laity that he 
knew something against the celebrant, and therefore 
refused to receive the Holy Communion at his hands.’ 
The clergy assembled in church were of course under 
the eyes of the whole congregation, and everything 
they did could be observed by all. Moreover the clergy 
would know more about each other than the laity could 
know about them individually, and therefore if a 
priest, and still more if several priests, were seen 
persistently to decline Communion at the hands of 
some particular priest whenever he celebrated, it 
might easily raise a suspicion against that priest 
throughout the whole congregation, and possibly 
personal spite, from which even priests have not always 
been free, might occasionally take this form; but if 
one or two laymen, or even several laymen out of a 
large congregation, failed to come forward to receive 
Communion at any particular time, no suspicion would 
be raised by the circumstance, especially if (as I con- 
tend) the laity were free to choose whether they would 
receive Communion or not at any particular celebra- 
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tion, though, no doubt, as we shall see by-and-bye, 
they were in duty bound to receive Communion a 


_reasonable number of times between Easter and Easter. 


It has been alleged that the words of the eighth 
Apostolic canon, referring to all bishops, priests, and 
deacons, and all on the roll of the clergy, ‘if he 
does not communicate let him be excommunicated, 
unless he can make a sufficient excuse, and the words 
of the ninth canon relating to the laity, ‘if they do 
not remain for the prayer [viz., the Eucharistic prayers] 
and the Holy Communion’ (or reception) mean ‘the 
same thing in varied expression.’ 

Variety of expression is no doubt desirable as a 
literary ornament when it does not lead to confusion 
of meaning, but. to say that the words ‘if he does not 
receive’ mean the same thing as ‘if they do not 
remain’ «/zle other people receive (which is all the 
Greek words pu) wapapévoytas &c. mean) is sacrificing 
too much to variety of expression, especially when this 
variety of expression begs the whole question under 
discussion, for the very point at issue is whether all 
the laity who were present at a celebration were 
bound to communicate, and that on every occasion, 
as undoubtedly the clergy were bound to do unless 
they had 2 reasonable excuse to offer. Why the clergy 
were bound to do so is explained expressly in the 


canon itself, as we have already seen, and the reason 
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is one that does not apply to the laity, except in a 
degree so remote as to be inconsiderable. 

The practice of the Church in all ages, so far as 
we know, seems to confirm the correctness of Dr. 
Littledale’s translation of the passage in the second 
canon of Antioch, viz, damoctpepouévous tiv 
peTarnpw ths Hvyapiotias xatad twa ata€ilar, 
‘turning away from the Holy Communion of the 
Eucharist in any disorderly way,’ as well as his trans- 
lation of the passage in the ninth canon of the Apo- 
stles, wavtas Tovs eiclovtas TLioTOUs Kal TOY ypapav 
aKOUVOVTAS, fi) TapapEevovTas Os TH TpocEvyH Kal TH ayia 
petadpyer ws atakias gumowbvvtas TH éxKdAnola, 
adopifecOar yp. ‘All the faithful who come into 
Church and hear the Scriptures, but do not remain for 
the prayer [of consecration] and the Holy Communion 
[or reception] must be excommunicated as causing 
disorder in Church, but persons who remain rever- 
ently kneeling to the end of the service need not 
cause any disorder in church, even though they do 
not on that occasion receive. 

Surely the words amrootpefopevous tHv weradyrrov 
imply something very different from remaining in your 
place reverently on your knees, until the end of the 
service, only not coming up to the altar to receive. 
I venture to think that the word asrootpedec Oat com- 


monly means to turn away in such a manner as to 
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show aversion or disrespect, though I am well-aware 
that it may mean the mere act of turning away ; but 
I can hardly see how it can be in any sense applied 
to a person who does not turn away, but merely re- 
mains reverently kneeling where he was, without going 
up to the altar to receive. That person cannot be ° 
said to ‘turn away’ in any ordinary meaning of words. 

_ Moreover, the word pwerddnis might surely mean 
the reception, or Communion, of the Eucharist, 
which was going on at the altar, although some of 
those present did not at that time receive, and, of 
course, irreverent persons might not only not join in 
this Holy Communion of the Eucharist, but might 
disturb those who did join in it, by the noise of feet 
leaving the church at a time when there ought to be 
perfect stillness, or, in the words of the canon, ‘turning 
away from the Communion of the Eucharist in a cer- 
tain disorderly way.’ The expression ry petarn uv 
may surely mean the Communion of the people gene- 
rally, that was going on at the time, as Dr. Littledale 
seems to have understood it, and ¢#at even though 
some present might not on that occasion receive, 
and dmrootpshopévous THV peTadyyoy ‘turning their 
backs on the Holy Communion [or reception] of the 
Eucharist’ may fitly describe the behaviour of people 
going out of church, while their brethren were on 


their knees engaged in this great act of devotion—the 
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reception of the Holy Communion—thus noisily and 
irreverently disturbing the service, while the solemn rite 
was going on. The words need not imply any censure 
whatever on those who remained reverently on their 
knees till the end of the service, even though they did 
not communicate on that occasion. 

We are not without positive evidence that non- 
communicating attendance, as it is commonly termed, 
was permitted in the primitive Church. St. Chryso- 
stom, referring to the exclamation ta dyva Tots ayiots, 
or ‘Sancta Sanctis,’ ‘holy things for holy people,’ 
which occurs in all the Eastern liturgies after the con- 
secration and Lord’s Prayer (which latter in those days 
came before the reception or Communion of the peo- 
ple, and not after it as with us), speaks of ‘the priest 
going round on all sides, and by means of this most 
awful cry separating the healthy from the diseased, 
and calling and drawing on the holy [to receive Com- 
munion]. This cry he utters after the whole Sacrifice 
has been completed, and when he says, “the holy 
things for the holy,” he means this: “if any man is 


9 


not holy let him not draw near.”’ The passage occurs 
in St. Chrysostom’s seventeenth Homily on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, but it is not hinted that the man who 
must not draw near to the altar is to go out of the 
church before the conclusion of the service. 


Eusebius of Alexandria, who wrote about the year 
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440, says, ‘ Abide during the divine and holy Eucha- 
ristic service, complete thy prayer [viz. the Eucharistic 
prayers], on no account leaving before the dismissal. 
_.. If thou hast thy conscience clean approach, and 
communicate of the Body and Blood, but if thy con- 
science condemn thee of evil and foul deeds, decline 
the Communion [ie. the receiving] till thou hast 
amended by repentance, but continue during the prayer 
[the Eucharistic or consecration prayers], and go not 
out of Church till thou be dismissed.’ Can words be 
clearer to show that such persons were to remain to 
the end of the service but not to receive >—for we have 
already seen that these very persons whom St. Chryso- 
stom and Eusebius of Alexandria warned against 
receiving were forbidden by the ninth canon of the 
Apostles to leave the church before the close of the 
service. 

Not only the faithful but the ‘ consistentes’ were 
bound to remain during the consecration prayers and 
the Communion of the people, and not to leave until 
the ‘ Ite, missa est,’ or dismissal at the end of the whole 
service. The ‘consistentes’ were penitents whose 
offences had been slight, or whose time of exclusion 
from receiving Communion was nearly expired, and 
who were not only permitted but bound to attend the 
celebration and remain to the end of the service, but 
were not allowed to receive. This privilege of attend- 
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ing the Holy Eucharist even without receiving was 


not granted to other penitents. If all present were 
bound to receive, those words of St. Chrysostom and 
Eusebius of Alexandria quoted above would have 
been unmeaning. 

But people quote St. Chrysostom against Eusebius 
of Alexandria, and in fact against St. Chrysostom him- 
self, and find passages in St. Chrysostom’s writings in 
his third Homily on the Ephesians which seem to 
condemn non-communicating attendance, as though he 
had forgotten what he had written elsewhere, and con- 
demned in one place what in another he had spoken 
of as a customary thing. 

They also quote St. Cyprian to show that non- 
communicating attendance did not exist in his time. 

A brother priest, far more learned than I can pre- 
tend to be, has kindly given me the benefit of his 
maturer judgment on those passages from St. Chryso- 
stom and St. Cyprian which are usually quoted by the 
opponents of non-communicating attendance. I mark 
in inverted commas the words which my kind friend 
has written. 

‘T think (he writes) that Chrysostom’s third Homily 
on the Ephesians refers to the case of persons who 
stayed through the Eucharistic service every Sunday 
in an irreverent spirit, and communicated on rare oc- 


casions in a like spirit, “ carelessly, and as a matter of 
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form ;” the whole context indicates this. If so, it is not — 
fair to quote the passage as against such attendance 
without communicating as one would deem lawful 
under our present circumstances. Chrysostom was 
accustomed to a state of things unlike our own ; there 
was but one celebration on a Sunday, and that about 
nine A.M. ; there was therefore no such case as that of 
persons who communicated at an early celebration, 
and for dévotional purposes stayed through a late ; nor 
would his words suit the distinct case of those who 
communicate, let us suppose, monthly, in a devout 
spirit, and on other Sundays attend. 

‘Tt is useless to quote the Fathers as guides for our 
practice, without at the same time ascertaining whe- 
ther their circumstances were equivalent to our own. 

‘But, doubtless, in so far as there is any danger ot 
persons now substituting weekly attendance for such 
frequency of regular Communion as is profitable for 
them individually, and thereby gradually coming to 
attend as a matter of form, and in an indevout spirit, 
Chrysostom’s warnings have a relevance for them ; and 
I think this danger is not wholly non-existent, espe- 
cially if people are encouraged to think that when they 
attend without communicating, they are on a position 
of equality in regard to the Eucharistic sacrifice with 
those who do communicate. 

«Some of St. Chrysostom’s words (I ought to add) 
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are significant: “Do you think nothing of it, do 
you deem the matter unimportant?” Again he re- 
presents those whom he rebukes as “ despising the 
Mysteries.” One ought as a matter of fair interpre- 
tation to take account of the moral conditions of the 
case as it came before him. 

‘The ninth Apostolic canon censures those who, 
being competent to communicate, do not stay in 
church for the Communion service, but go out as if 
they had been regularly dismissed ; and the Antiochene 
canon is much to the same purpose. The first seems 
to imply that it was the regular thing (as we should 
say) for the faithful to communicate whenever they 
attended the service, as if the one act involved the 
other ; still the canon need not be strained so as to 
exclude all exceptions, for the preceding canon 
allows clerics to attend, yet not communicate, on good 
cause shown. 

‘The Antiochene canon slightly alters the wording, 
censuring those who either “do not join in the 
[Eucharistic] prayer” (=liturgy) or “in some dis- 
orderly fashion turn away from the reception.” . 

‘IT may seem not to have said enough about 
St. Chrysostom’s context ; he does say, “ If you are not 
fit to join in the Communion, you are not fit to join in 
the [Eucharistic] prayers ;” he means, On that showing 


you ought to be under penance, and as such to go out 
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before the prayers ; he assumes (that is) that a person 
who is not in fit state to communicate ought to be in 
the class of penitents, and that those who are not in 
that class are fit to communicate, being “fideles.” “ If 
thy garments are clean, sit down and partake” 
(using imagery from the parable of the Wedding 
Garment). I conceive that in his zeal against what 
he saw before him, an habitual irreverence and indiffer- 
- ence, he overlooked the case of those who were not 
guilty of such offences as required public penance, 
yet might think it better for their souls to defer 
communicating ; or one might rather say, it is clear 
from the context that such a case did not come before 
him. 

‘It is to my mind wonderful that people should 
adduce this passage of St. Chrysostom as relevant to 
the present question, when the moral conditions of 
the two cases are so different. It is hardly less 
wonderful that people should appeal to ancient Church 
practice for a modern polemical object, without being 
prepared to carry out the practice consistently by 
requiring all “ fideles ” to communicate on all Sundays. 

‘It is this arbitrary piecemeal way of reasoning 
which is so offensive to minds accustomed to fair play 
in argument, 

‘In St. Cyprian’s writings I know of but one 


passage which could conceivably be pressed into the 
P2 
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service of disputants; that passage is in his “De 
Lapsis,” c. xxiii., but it is wholly irrelevant. 

‘The story is simple. Two Christians, man and 
wife, flee in persecution, but by accident leave behind 
their infant daughter. She falls into the hands of the 
magistrates ; they give her portions of an idolatrous 
feast—a little bread soaked in wine. The persecution 
over, the mother recovers her child, but knows 
nothing of what has been done with it. “Through 
ignorance then it was [says Cyprian] that, while I was 
offering the Sacrifice, the mother brought her child 
with her. The babe wept and made a disturbance ; 
and when the deacon in the course of the service 
presented the chalice to its lips, it refused : the deacon 
persisted, but there followed a sobbing and a 
vomiting.” 

‘What has this to do with the present case? The 
ignorance or the irregularity here was not the 
presence of a child at the Eucharist, but the presence 
of this particular child, which had been, though 
unconsciously, involved in an act of idolatry.; to 
adduce such a case as against what is now called 
“ Attendance ” is really —~ I won’t say more,’ 

It must not be forgotten what kind of people they 
were to whom St. Chrysostom says, if you are not fit 
to join in the Communion—that is the reception—you 


are not fit to join in the (Eucharistic) prayers ; they 
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were people of whom he says, ‘ Ye come to Communion 
[that is to receive the Communion] at Easter however 
flagrant an act ye may have committed ; at the other 
times ye come not ; no, not though often ye are clean.’ 
What parallel is there between these persons and 
persons who receive Communion reverently once a 
month, and on other Sundays attend the Celebration 
with reverence and devotion, leading ‘a godly, 
righteous, and sober life’ in all their daily behaviour ? 

In the course of his homily, St. Chrysostom de- 
nounces persons who communicated unworthily at 
Easter, because they feared what people would say if 
they did not communicate, and who because of their 
bad conscience never communicated again till the 
following Easter, always remaining through the Cele- 
bration Sunday after Sunday until another Easter 
came round again, and then communicated only 
because it was Easter, and their absence from Com- 
munion would be noticed. 

Here were people who were present at the Cele- 
bration every Sunday, but only received Holy Com- 
munion once a year at Easter; what stronger proof 
could there be that non-communicating attendance 
was a usual thing, only the privilege was abused by 
the people? St. Chrysostom was rebuking what one 
fears is often done in Roman Catholic countries at 
the present day, and, alas! even among ourselves. 
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Doubtless it was to correct this abuse in some degree 
that the rubric enjoining actual Communion ‘three 
times a year at the least’ was inserted in our Prayer 
Book, a rubric by no means universally obeyed by our 
own communicants at the present day. 

St. Chrysostom nowhere blames persons for being 
occasionally present at Celebrations without communi- 
cating, as he would naturally have done if that had 
been of itself an offence; what he blames them for is 
that they did not communicate a reasonable number 
of times in the year, but only at Easter, and then 
merely to be seen of men. He is not condemning 
non-communicating attendance if only people com- 
municate a reasonable number of times. 

It is to these persons who only communicated 
once a year (at Easter), and then only ‘to be seen of 
men,’ that St. Chrysostom says, ‘ Are you unworthy of 
the Sacrifice ? neither are you worthy of the Prayers,’ 
viz. the Eucharistic prayers; in other words, being 
what you are, you are unworthy of being present at 
the celebration at all—which was undoubtedly the 
case, and would be the case now as wellas then. These 
were simply irreligious people who wished to seem 
religious. What St. Chrysostom says to them does 
not apply to sincere and devout people, who have 
already received at an early Celebration that same 


day ; or to people who feared to receive too frequently, 
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lest, perhaps, it might be presumptuous ; or to persons 
praying for guidance as to whether they should be- 
come communicants; or to young people attending 
reverently at each celebration before they were even 
confirmed ; or to any poor trembling soul who believes 
that there must be a special power in prayer offered 
to the Lord Jesus before His altar. No one wishes irre- 
verent and irreligious persons to frequent our churches 
under the plea of non-communicating attendance, 

In his zeal against these Pharisees who communi- 
cated only to be seen of men, St. Chrysostom seems 
to have forgotten for the moment the case of persons 
like the poor publican, who would not so much as lift 
up his eyes to heaven, saying, ‘God be merciful to me 
a sinner, and who in this spirit delayed for a little 
longer space to receive Communion, but craved, mean- 
while, to worship before the altar of his Lord at the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist.. There must have 
. been many such in the time of St. Chrysostom, as 
every parish priest knows there are many such people 
now; but it was not to them, or people like them, 
that St. Chrysostom said, go out with the penitents or 
communicate. 

It must not be forgotten that the Holy Eucharist 
was the only worship which, in the earlier days, the 
Church offered to Almighty God in her corporate 
capacity; to stay away from the Eucharist was to 
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forsake the assembling of themselves together, which 
St. Paul condemns. 

In our days people who attend matins and even- 
song regularly may pass for good Christians, and in 
their ignorance think themselves good Christians, 
though they never attend a Celebration or receive 
Holy Communion ; but it was not so in ancient times 
—those who did not attend the Holy Eucharist did 
not go to church at all, as we should express it. 

St. Justin Martyr, writing about the year 138, says 
that on Sundays a the Christians, whether they 
dwelt in the cities or in the country districts, came 
together for the Eucharistic service. 

Having come to the service the Church strictly 
required all the faithful to remain until the end. 
They were absolutely forbidden to leave in the 
middle of the service, either after the sermon or after 
the offertory, or after whatever corresponded to our 
Church Militant prayer—they, as well as the ‘ consis- 
tentes’ were bound to wait for the ‘ Ite missa est,’ or 
dismissal at the end of the service. 

Outsiders, whether heathens or heretics, were to 
leave after the sermon. Catechumens were to leave 
after special prayers had been said over them, and 
their dismissal had been pronounced. 

I hope, however, that in what I have said no one 


will mistake my meaning. Communion is of course 
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the ideal ; non-communicating attendance comes in 
because of sin or imperfection; because the ideal 
cannot always be realised; because the Blessed 
Sacrament is very holy and reverence is due to it, 
and under certain circumstances reverence will natu- 
rally take the form of fear to receive—because the 
danger of unworthy or indevout Communion is very 
great, and because the most devout are often at first 
the most timid in approaching. 

Speaking generally, I should suppose that the 
great majority of the faithful in ante-Nicene times, 
having only one Celebration in the day, received our 
Lord’s body and blood every time they were present 
at a Celebration; but that is no reason why, when 
there are many Celebrations on the same day within 
our reach, we should not attend for the purpose of 
prayer and praise other Celebrations besides that at 
which we desire to receive. 

Our own branch of the Catholic Church, in which 
St. Alban died a martyr in the year 303, never passed 
any law or canon at the time of the Reformation, or at 
any other time, requiring persons not going to com- 
municate to leave the church before the Celebration, 
or before the eommunion of the Holy Eucharist ; 
there is not a word in the communion service itself 
about anybody being turned out, or leaving the 
church before the Blessing at the end of the service, 
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nor is there a single word to that effect in any canon 
or rubric of the Church of England ; but there is a 
canon (viz. Canon xviii.) which orders that ‘none, 
either man, woman, or child, shall depart out of 
Church during the time of service or sermon, without 
some reasonable cause, which order is repeated in 
Canon xc. Now the Communion office commences 
with the Lord’s Prayer at the beginning of the service, 
and ends with the Blessing, so that whether a person 
goes out of the church after the sermon, or after the 
prayer for the Church Militant, he goes out ‘ during 
the time of service,’ and so violates both Canon xviii. 
and Canon xc. 

In the year 1563 the Puritans tried to get a new 
canon passed by Convocation, namely, ‘that no person 
abide within the Church during the time of the 
Communion, unless he do communicate; that is, 
that they should depart immediately the exhortation 
be ended, and before the confession of the com- 
municants,’ but Convocation refused to pass this new 
canon for turning out of church the people that were 
not going to communicate, nor has any such law ever 
been passed by the Convocation of the Church of 
England, or by any other branch of the Catholic 
Church. We have Bishop Jewel’s testimony to the 
same effect. Harding, the Jesuit, had accused the 
bishop of teaching that ‘all the people ought to 
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receive or be driven out of the church;’ the bishop 
replied as follows:‘O Mr. Harding, how long will 
you thus wilfully pervert the ways of the Lord? You 
know that this is neither the doctrine nor the practice 
of our Church.’ Jewel wrote this in 1564.! 

But although the law of the Church was never 
changed, the Puritans carried their point with the 
people, and the illegal custom of turning out of 
church all who are not going to communicate is too 
generally followed to the present day. 

If we have a real, true, and deeply founded faith 
in the presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, we 
shall value the privilege and blessing of Eucharistic 
worship—we shall feel that it brings God very nigh 
to our feeble minds—we shall feel as Moses must have 
felt before the burning bush, when ‘behold the bush 
burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. 

. . And Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look 
upon God.’ He could not see God, but he knew 
that He was there by a special mode of presence, 
which to his faith seemed distinguishable from God’s 
universal presence throughout infinity. When the 
pious Israelite beheld the pillar of fire by night, and 
the pillar of the cloud by day, aloft in the sky above 
the camp of Israel, he knew that God was with his 

1 Works, p. 186. Parker Society edition, See ‘Attendance at 


Holy Communion the way to Communion,’ p. 14. Mowbrays, Oxford 
and London. 
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people by a special nearness, and a special mode of 
presence, distinguishable from his presence everywhere. 
It was no idolatry for him to prostrate himself before 
that pillar of cloud and pillar of fire—he did not 
worship the pillar of cloud, or the pillar of fire, but 
he worshipped the special presence of the Most 
High, which those signs indicated. The Israelite 
walked by sight; ‘we walk by faith, not by sight.’ 
We can see no difference between the consecrated 
bread and wine of the Holy Eucharist and any other 
bread and wine, but our faith tells us what it is, viz. 
that which the Lord Jesus called it, when He said 
‘This is My BODY, this is MY BLOOD ;” and we know 
that in this Blessed Sacrament He has fulfilled his 
word, ‘ Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world,’ and we will worship and adore Him where 
we know we can always find Him, viz. in the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. 


THE MUSICAL RENDERING OF 
THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


By THE Rey. JAMES BapEN PowELI. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST being our great service of 
Offering, it is our bounden duty to see that in all 
points the offering be complete as far as circumstances 
allow. But God does not expect what is impossible 
in our worship, and the service such as a cathedral or 
great collegiate, or even parochial, church could and 
ought to offer, is not to be looked for in the small 
parish or country church. There always must be a 
ratio in worship. This would apply to the ceremony 
and appointments of the service, and it also applies 
very pertinently to the mzszc of the service. 

An unrecognised but very certain spirit of emula- 
tion is abroad in this matter, and not unfrequently 
the music of the service is chosen, not by what the 
musical executive can efficiently and capably render 
so much, as by what some other choir in the neigh- 
bourhood has done. Hence comes occasionally very 
unfitting renderings of that service where all should 
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be of the best, and regulated by what can best come 
within the capabilities of the choir. | 

On the other hand, the music of the service is 
sometimes found inadequate, and not up to the mark 
that it even ought to be, and could be, because of the 
lack of knowledge as to what music there is to be 
had which would meet the need. 

To help both these difficulties, neither infrequent, 
an index of music is subjoined, with short remarks 
where necessary on each work. The index is arranged 
ina scale ranging from very easy music to music of 
a more elaborate character. The list is by no means 
a complete one, it is really only suggestive, but it is 
at least an outline, showing the kind of music which 
will satisfactorily meet the various circumstances under 
which the Holy Eucharist is celebrated chorally. 


A. VERY EASY SERVICES— which any choirs capable 
of singing four-part harmony can manage. 


Hayne in G. (Novello. 6d.) Without Benedictus or 
Agnus, written originally for unaccompanied singing ; 
the organ part, therefore, is exactly what the voices sing. 
Most useful service. 

Dykes in F. (Novello. 6a.) Without Benedictus or 
Agnus, with simple accompaniment, slightly different 
from voice part. In four-part harmony, with occasional . 
passages in unison. 

Elvey in E. (Novello. Dr. Martin’s series, No, 4. 15.) 
Complete, with Benedictus and Agnus. 
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flodson in G. (Novello. 6d.) Complete, with Benedictus 
and Agnus, and Sursum Corda from the Sarum Order. 
Written originally for a village choir. Four-part harmony, 
occasional unison passages, accompaniment here and 
there a little differing from voice part. 

** This excellent service is fit for the use of amy” 
choir as a small service, while its simple form brings 
it into the rank of easy services. It can be used as 
a melody service, for boys’ voices only. 


B. UNISON (or melody) SERVICES. 


Garrett in F. (Novello. 4d.) Without Benedictus or 
Agnus, very simple, with accompaniment. 
* * A most beautiful tune heads this service, put 
to‘ Hymns A. and M.’ 317, as Introit. It can equally 
well be sung to Hymn 164. 
Armes in Bp. (Novello. 1s.) Complete. Simple voice 
part, somewhat elaborate accompaniment. 
* * This service deserves to be better known. 
When sung with care and played with judgment, it 
is one of the finest, if not the finest, unison services 
we possess. 
Plain-song Services—(a) The two Rouen settings published 
by the London Gregorian Choral Association. (Novello.) 
(2) Missa de Angelis—Missa de duplicibus. Edited by 
Rev. H. A. Walker. (Novello. 3d.) 
(c) Marbecke, arranged for St. Barnabas, Oxford. (With 
Fauxbourdon harmonies.) (Novello.) 
* * There is another setting of Marbecke by Dr. 
Stainer in his ‘ Office of the Holy Communion,’ now 
reprinted in the ‘Cathedral Prayer Book.’ 
(d) Missa Regia, arranged by Dr. Alfred King, with 
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Vervoitte’s harmonies. (Novello. 3d¢.,—and Is. Har- 
monised edition.) 
* * A splendid service for any choir that can sing 
unbarred music properly. 


C. SERVICES containing short easy SOLO voice pas- 
sages, with distinct accompaniment. 


Stainer in F. (Novello. Mr. Martin’s Series, No. 3. Is. 
Complete.) Requires some careful treble singing. 
Tours in C. (Novello. Dr. Martin’s Series, No. 5. Is.) 
* * This striking service requires careful notice of 
the ¢emfi given, and the leads. It is not as easy to 
sing well as appears at first sight, but fully repays 
the trouble spent in learning it thoroughly. 
Stainer in Eb. (Novello. is.) Without Bexedictus and 
Agnus, but with offertory sentences: with somewhat 
' elaborate accompaniment. 
Garrett in D. (Novello. 1s.) Without Bemedictus and 
Agnus, but with an offertory sentence (‘ Lay not up’). 


D. Similar services as to difficulty, but full, with- 
out solo passages. 


Going in Bb. (Weekes, Hanover Street, W. 1s.) Short 
portions for men’s voices only. 
Armesin A. (Novello. 1s.) Complete. 
*,” As valuable a service for part singing a8 the 
Bb service for unison. The Benedictus and Agnus 
lately added are very effective. (The Agnus re- 
quires a ‘repeat’—not marked—after the first 
phrase.) 
Gadsby in C. (Novello. 6¢.) Without Benedictus and 
Agnus at present, though Mr. Gadsby has promised to 
write one. An independent accompaniment. A beauti- 
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ful service, deserving completion. There is a quartct 
passage which may be treated as semi-chorus. 

Eyre in Eb. (Novello. 1s.) Complete. An all-round 
useful service, but requires careful notice of the delicate 


passages. ; 


. Services which have more or less elaborate and 


independent accompaniments. 


Smart in F, (Novello. 9a.) Without Benedictus and - 
Agnus. 

** Perhaps the finest setting of the English 
Communion Service by an English composer that we 
have, 

Floyte in D. (Novello. 2s.) Complete. The long Bene- 
dictus can easily be cut. . 
Hodson in Bp, (Pitman, 21 Paternoster Row, E.C. 15.) 

Complete. A very useful festival service. 

Stainer in A. (Novello. is.) Without Benedictus and 
Agnus, but with offertory sentences (too well known to 
need a comment). 

Martinin C. (Novello. ts.) Complete. A bright service. 


. MassEs—set to the English words. 


Of these some are certainly too long and elaborate for 
our service, into which we have to insert an Introit, Offer- 
tory, Communion Hymn and final Hymn, or Antiphon. 
Some of the shorter and more possible of these published 
to the English words are :—Schubert in G ; Mozart in Bb 
(No. vii.) ; Gounod in C (Orpheonistes—for men’s voices) ; 
Gounod in D. (St Cecilia: Messe Solennelle—this ser- 
vice requires cuts.) All these are published by Novello at 
Is. 6a. or 2s. each. Guilmant in F (Premiére Messe). 
Published by Schott, 159 Regent Street. Voice parts, 6¢/. 
each—full score, 5s, (great reduction to choirs). This ser- 
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vice is little known, and is a fine specimen of genuine 
French Church Music. The Creed requires cuts. — 


NOTES.—(.) There are several settings of the Lemedictus — 
and Agnus Dez published separately ; of these may be 
mentioned Yours zn F, suitable with Smart in F, or 
Gadsby in C. (Novello.) 
Hamilton Robinson in Eb. Suitable with Stainer in Eb. 
_ (Novello.) 

f:yre in Eb. To be had separately from this service. 
(Novello.) Also settings by Miller, McMurdie, and 
others. (Price from 4d. to 62.) 

[GiE)) GRINS ‘Martin Series’ of Communion Services (Novello), 
of which two or three have been quoted above, now 
consists of between twenty and thirty settings (at the 
uniform price of Is.), and is a good source from which 
to draw further. All the services published in this series 
are complete. 

(ii.) A Communion Service has been published for boys’ 
or women’s voices, in two parts, by Rev. J. B. Powell 
(Novello. is.) to meet the want where a choir of 
treble voices only can be used. 
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Devotional Series, 18mo, without Red Borders. Zach ts. 
BICKERSTETH'S YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER, 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
FRANCIS DE SALES’ (ST.) THE DEVOUT LIFE, 
HERBERT’S POEMS AND PROVERBS. 
KEMPIS’ (A) OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
WILSON’S THE LORD'S SUPPER. Large type. 
“TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) HOLY LIVING. 

HOLY DYING. 

- “These two in one Volume. as. 6d, 
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- Edersheim.— Works by ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., D.D., Ph.D., 
sometime Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint, Oxford. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. Two Vols, 


8vo. 245. 


: ‘JESUS THE MESSIAH: being an Abridged Edition of ‘The Life and 


Times of Jesus the Messiah.’ 


Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 


PROPHECY AND HISTORY IN RELATION TO THE MESSIAH: 


‘The Warburton Lectures, 1880-1884. 8vo. 


TOHU-VA-VOHU (‘Without Form and Void’): 
Fragmentary Thoughts and Criticism. 


125, 


being a collection of 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Ellicott.—Works by C. J. ELLICcOTT, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester 


and Bristol. 


A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 
PAUL’S EPISTLES. Greek Text, with a Critical and Grammatical 


Commentary, and a Revised English Translation. 


1 CORINTHIANS. 165, 
GALATIANS. 85. 6d. 
EPHESIANS. 85. 6d. 


PASTORAL EPISTLES, tos. 6d. 


8vo. 

PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND 
PHILEMON. Ios. 6d. 

THESSALONIANS. 75, 6d. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 


JESUS CHRIST. 8v0. 


I25. 


¥ 


-Epochs of Church History. Edited by MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Peterborough. /cafp.8vo. 25. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
OTHER LANDS. By the Rev. H.W. 
Tucker, M.A. 


Tak HISTORY OF THE RE- 
“FORMATION IN ENGLAND. By 
- the Rev. Geo. G. Perry, M.A. 


THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS. By the Rev. ALFRED 
Piumme_r, D.D. 


THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. J. H. Overton, M.A, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Hon. G. C. Broprick, D.C.L. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
BRIDGE. By J. Bass MuLuiinceEr, 
M.A. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. W. 
Hunt, M.A. 








THE "CHURCH AN Dr HB 
EASTERN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 
H. F. Tozer, M.A. 


THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. A. Carr. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PURI- 
TANS, 1570-1660. By Henry OFFLEY 
Wakeman, M.A. 


HILDEBRAND AND HIS TIMES. 
By the Rev. W. R. W. StEePHeEns, M.A. 


THE POPES AND THE HOHEN- 
STAUFEN. By Uco Batzant. 


THE COUNTER-REFORMATION. 
By ApotpHus WILLIAM Warp, Litt. D; 


WYCLIFFE AND MOVEMENTS 
FOR REFORM. By Recinatp L. 
Pootreg, M.A, 


THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY, By 
H. M. Gwarkin, M.A. 
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Fosbery.— Works edited by the Rev. THOMAS VINCENT FOSBERY, 
M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading. 
VOICES OF COMFORT. Cheap Edition. Small 8vd. 35. 6d. 
The Larger Edition (7s. 6d.) may still be had. 
HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK AND SUFFERING. In 


connection with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Selected 
from Various Authors. Smad/ 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Garland —_THE PRACTICAL TEACHING OF THE APO- 
CALYPSE. By the Rev.G. V. GARLAND, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 


Gore.— Works by the Rev. CHARLES GoRE, M.A., Principal of the 
Pusey House; Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 


Goulburn.—Works by EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., 
D.C.L., sometime Dean of Norwich. 

THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION. Smaii 8vo, 6s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, 35. 6d.; Presentation Edition, 2 vols. small 8vo, tos. 6d. 

THE PURSUIT OF HOLINESS: a Sequel to ‘Thoughts on Personal 
Religion.’ Smadli8vo. 5s. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

THE CHILD SAMUEL: a Practical and Devotional Commentary on 
the Birth and Childhood of the Prophet Samuel, as recorded in 
rt Sam. i., ii. 1-27, ii. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE CHILDHOOD: a Practical and Devotional 
Commentary on the Single Incident of our Blessed Lord’s Childhood 
(St. Luke ii. 41 to the end). Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

THE COLLECTS OF THE DAY: an Exposition, Critical and Devo- 
tional, of the Collects appointed at the Communion. With Preliminary 
Essays on their Structure, Sources, etc. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 8s, each, 

THOUGHTS UPON THE LITURGICAL GOSPELS for the Sundays, 
one for each day in the year. With an Introduction on their Origin, 
History, the Modifications made in them by the Reformers and by the 
Revisers of the Prayer Book, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 165. 

MEDITATIONS UPON THE LITURGICAL GOSPELS for the 
Minor Festivals of Christ, the two first Week-days of the Easter and 
Whitsun Festivals, and the Red-letter Saints’ Days. Crow 8vo. 85. 6d 


FAMILY PRAYERS compiled from various sources (chiefly from Bishop 
Hamilton’s Manual), and arranged on the Liturgical Principle. Crowz 
8v0, 35. 6d. Cheap Edition. 16mo, 15. 


Harrison.— PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY AND SCEPTI- 
CISM; Lessons from Twenty Years’ Experience in the Field of Christian 
Evidence, By the Rey. ALEXANDER J. HARRISON, B.D., Lecturer 
of the Christian Evidence Society. Cyown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Hernaman.—LYRA CONSOLATIONIS. From the Poets of 
the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Centuries. Selected and 
arranged by CLAUDIA FRANCES HERNAMAN, Swad/ 8vo. 6s. 


Holland.—Works by the Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A.,, 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 


CREED AND CHARACTER: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Hopkins CHRIST THE CONSOLER. A Book of Comfort 
for the Sick. By ELLICE HOPKINS. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Ingram.—_ENGLAND AND ROME: a History of the Rela- 
tions between the Papacy and the English State and Church, from the 
Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 1688. By T. DUNBAR 
INGRAM, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 145. 


Ingram.—HAPPINESS: In the Spiritual Life ; or, ‘The Secret 
of the Lord.’ A Series of Practical Considerations. By the Rev. W. 
CLAVELL INGRAM, M.A., Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Leicester. Crown 
8v0. 75. 6d. 


INHERITANCE, THE, OF THE SAINTS; or, Thoughts on 
the Communion of Saints and the Life of the World tocome. Col- 
lected chiefly from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the 
Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Jameson.—Works by Mrs. JAMESON. 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles. With 19 etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. Two Vols. Cloth, gelt top, 205. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With 12 etchings and 88 Woodcuts. One Vol. Cloth, 
gilt top, 10s. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. One Vol. Cloth, gtlt top, tos, net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Commenced by the late Mrs. JAMESON; continued and completed by 
Lapy EASTLAKE. ‘With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. Two Vols. 
8vo. 205. net. 


Jennings—ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the 
Church of Christ in England from the Earliest to the Present Times. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR CHARLES JENNINGS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
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Jukes.— Works by ANDREW JUKES. 


THE NEW MAN AND THE ETERNAL LIFE. Notes on the 
Reiterated Amens of the Son of God. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Revelation of_ 

~ His Nature and Relationships. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE KINGDOM. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Keble—MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE WRIT- 
INGS OF JOHN KEBLE, M.A. Selected and Arranged for Daily 
Use. By C. M.S. Crown 16mo. 15. 


- SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN KEBLE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


King.—_DR. LIDDON’S TOUR IN EGYPT AND PALES- 
TINE IN 1886. Being Letters descriptive of the Tour, written by his 
‘Sister, Mrs. KING. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Knowling.—THE WITNESS OF THE EPISTLES: a Study 
in Modern Criticism. By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, M.A., Vice- 
Principal of King’s College, London. 8vo. 159. 


Knox Little—Works by W. J. Knox LITTLE, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


SKETCHES IN SUNSHINE AND STORM: a Collection of Mis- 
cellaneous Essays and Notes of Travel. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE HOPES AND DECISIONS OF THE PASSION OF OUR 
MOST HOLY REDEEMER. Crowz 8vo. 35. 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral, in Lent 
and Advent. Crowz 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART IN MANCHES- 
TER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE WITNESS OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions, 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sermons preached for the most part in America. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Lear.-- Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 


FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A Book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church's Year. x60. 25.6d. Alsoa 
Cheap Edition, 32mo. 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. 1670, 35. 6d. Also a 


" Cheap Edition. 32mo. 


. WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely, 


Small 8vo. &s. 


THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE. 


cloth limp, 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. JNize Vols. 


MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, 
Daughter of Louis xv., known 
also as the Mother Térése de 
St. Augustin. 

A DOMINICAN ARTIST: aSketch of 
the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, 
of the Order of St. Dominic. 


HENRI PERREYVE, By A. GRATRY. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and 
Prince of Geneva. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 


Uniform Editions, Nine Vols. 16mo. 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS 
TO MEN. : 

FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS 
TO WOMEN. 

A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRI- 
TUAL LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 
DE SALES. 

THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES. 


Edition. Wzth Red Borders. 
Editions. i6mo. 25. 6d. each. 

OF THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. 

THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT, 
By LAURENCE SCUPOLI. 

THE DEVOUT LIFE. By St. 
FRANCIS DE SALES, 





Edited by H. L, SIDNEY LEAR. 


Is, ; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


Large Type. 


16mo. 25. 6d, 320: 15.; 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 


THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
IN FRANCE, 


A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. 


FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAM- 
BRAI, 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. 


New and 
2s. 6d. each. 

THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 
THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE. 


SELF-RENUNCIATION, From the 
French, 

ST. FRANCIS DE SALES’ OF THE 
LOVE oF GoD, 


SELECTIONS FROM 
‘THOUGHTS, 


PASCAL’S 


‘Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics, O7rdginal 
Small 8vo. 55.each. New and Cheaper 


OF THE LOVE OF GOD. By 
ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE, xz Ten Books. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 5s. 
Edition only. 
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Liddon.—Works by HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
late Canon Residentiary and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. 55. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crowz 8vo. 53s. 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8vo. 55. 

ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Two 
Comings of our Lord. Zwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL’S, Sermons bearing chiefly on the 
Birth of our Lord and the End of the Year. Cvowz 8vo. 55. 


PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 55. 


EASTER IN ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cach. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. each. Cheap Edition in 
one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Smadl 8v0. 
2s. 6d. ; or in Paper Cover, 1s. 6d. 
The Crown 8vo Edition (5s.) may still be had. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF H. P, LIDDON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 35, 6d. 


MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE WRITINGS OF H. P. 
LIDDON,D.D. Selectedand arranged byC.M.S. Crow 160. 15. 


DR. LIDDON’S TOUR IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE IN 1886. 
Being Letters descriptive of the Tour, written by his Sister, Mrs. Kina. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LucKOCK, D.D., 
Canon of Ely. 
AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive © 


Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT. Being a Sequel to After Death. Crown 8vo0. 65. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, astraced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruc- 
tions in Church, Zwo Vols, Crown 8vo, 125. Cheap Edition in one 

Vol. Crown 8vo. 55. 
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Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LucKOCK, D.D. 
Canon of Ely—continued. 


THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The 
Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement, With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER. A Record of Stirring Events 
affecting the Church and Nonconformists from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LYRA GERMANICA. Hymns translated from the German by 
CATHERINE WINKWORTH. Small 8vo. 55. 


MacColl—CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE 
AND MORALS. By the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon. Crownz 8vo. 6s. 


Mason.—Works by A. J. MASON, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL, A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. Also a Large-Paper Edition for Marginal Notes. 
4to. 12s. 6d. 


THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Mercier.—_OUR MOTHER CHURCH: Being Simple Talk 
on High Topics. By Mrs, JEROME MERCIER. Smaill 8vo. 35. 6d. 





Moberly.— Works by GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., late Bishop of 
Salisbury. 


PLAIN SERMONS. Preached at Brighstone. Crows 8vo. 55. 


THE SAYINGS OF THE GREAT FORTY DAYS, between the 
Resurrection and Ascension, regarded as the Outlines of the Kingdom 
of God. In Five Discourses, Crown 8vo. 55. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Mostly preached at Brighstone. Crozz 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 7 wo Vols. 
Small 8vo, 6s. 6d. each. Sold separately. 


Molesworth—STORIES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN: the Black Letter Saints. By Mrs. MoLEswor'rH, Author 
of ‘The Palace in the Garden,’ ete. etc, With Illustrations. oya/ 
16m0. 55. 
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Mozley.—Works by J. B. MozLEy, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 


ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. Two Vols. 8v0. 245. 


EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1865. Crowz 8vo. 75. 6d. 


RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATION TO 
OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. Lectures delivered to Graduates of 
the University of Oxford. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Mozley.—Works by the Rev. T. Moztry, M.A., Author 
of ‘Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement.’ 


THE WORD. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
THE SON. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
GECUMENICAL COUNCIL 1869-1870. Zwo Vols. Cyr. 8vo. 18s. 


Newholt.—Works by the Rev. W. C. E. NEwzott, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 


THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE MAN OF GOD. Being Six Addresses delivered during Lent 
at the Primary Ordination of the Right Rev. the Lord Alwyne Compton, 
D.D., Bishop of Ely. Smadi 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


THE VOICE OF THE PRAYER BOOK. Being Spiritual Addresses 
bearing on the Book of Common Prayer. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Newnham.—THE ALL-FATHER: Sermons preached in a 
Village Church, By the Rev. H, P. NEWNHAM. With Preface by 
EDNA LYALL.- Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Newnham.—ALRESFORD ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. By 
Rey. W. O. NEWNHAM, M.A., late Rector of Alresford. CONTENTS —_— 
Bible Story of Creation—Bible Story of Eden—Bible Story of the 
Deluge—After Death—Miracles : A Conversation—Eternal Punishment 
—The Resurrection of the Body. Crown 8vo, 6s, x 
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Newman.—Works by JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 


PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Eight Vols. Cabinet Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 55. each. Popular Edition, 35. 6d. each. 


SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘Parochial and Plain Sermons.’ 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. Popular Edition. 35. 6d. 


FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Cabinet 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 53. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. Crown 
80. 55. 


THE LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
With a Brief Autobiographical Memoir. Arranged and Edited by 
ANNE MOZLEY. Two Vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 

*,* For other Works by Cardinal Newman, see Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Catalogue 
of Works in General Literature. 


Osborne.— Works by EDWARD OSBORNE, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 


THE CHILDREN'S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Live 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. ///ustrated. 16mo. 25. 6d. 


THE SAVIOUR-KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Typesand Illustrations of the Life of Christ. //dustrated. 16mo, 25. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Illustrated. 16mo. 2s. 6d, 
Oxenden.—Works by the Right Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN, for- 
merly Bishop of Montreal. 
THE HISTORY OF MY LIFE: An Autobiography. Crown 8vo, 55, 
PEACE AND ITS HINDRANCES. Crown 8vo. 15. ; sewed, 25., cloth. 


THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY ; or, Counsel to the Awakened. ap. 
8v0, large type. 25. 6d. Cheap Edition. Small type, limp. 15. 


THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. WNew Red Rubric Edition. 32mo, 
cloth. 2s. Common Edition. 32m10, Is. 


QUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES. “cap. 8vo. 25, 6d, ; 
(continued. 
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Oxenden.—Works by the Right Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN, 
formerly Bishop of Montreal—continued. 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. First Series. fap. 8vo0. 
2s. 6d. Second Series, cap. 8v0. 25. 6d. 
LARGE TYPE EDITION. Two Series in one Volume. ede 8vo. 6s. 


COTTAGE SERMONS; or, Plain Words tothe Poor. Fea. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
THOUGHTS FOR HOLY WEEK. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
DECISION. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

THE HOME BEYOND; or, A Happy Old Age. cag. 8v0. 15. 6d. 
THE LABOURING MAN'S BOOK. 18mmo, large type, cloth. 15. 6d. 


Paget.— Works by FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 


THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS- 
BELIEF. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, January 
16-18, 1888. Small 8vo. 25, 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. By a CLERGYMAN. With 
Prefaces by H. P. Lipvon, D.D., D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 


Vol. I.—THE HOLY GOSPELS, THE PSALMS. 55, 
4s. 6d. THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 
Vol. II.—AcTS TO REVELATION. 65. [x the press. 


PRIEST (THE) TO THE ALTAR; Or, Aids to the Devout 
Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient English 
Use of Sarum. oyal 8vo. 12s. 


Pusey.— Works by E. B. Pustry, D.D. 
PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D, 32m. 1s. 


PRAYERS FOR A YOUNG SCHOOLBOY. With a Preface by 
H. P. Lippon, D.D. 24mo, 1s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE 
PUSEY, D.D. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 


MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. Selected and Arranged for 
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